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Well knows he who uses to consider, that our faith and knowledge thrives by 
exercise, as well as our limbs and complexion. Truth is compared in Scripture to a 
streaming fountain; if her waters flow not in a perpetual progression, they thicken 
into a muddy pool of conformity and tradition. A man may bea heretic in the truth; 
and if he believe things only because his Pastor says so, or the Assembly so determine, 
without knowing other reason, though his belief be true, yet the very truth he holds 
becomes his heresy. . . . 

A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and to his profits, finds religion to be 
a traffic so entangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that of all mysteries he can- 
not skill to keep a stock going upon that trade. What should he do? Fain would 
he have the name to be religious, fain would he bear up with his neighbors in that. 
What does he therefore, but resolve to give over toiling and to find himself out some 
factor, to whose care and credit he may commit the whole managing of his religious 
affairs; some divine of note and estimation that must be. To him he adheres, resigns 
the whole warehouse of his religion, with all the locks and keys, into his custody; 


and indeed makes that very man his religion; esteems his associating with him a 
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sufficient evidence and commendatory of his own piety. 


—John Milton : Areopagitica : A Plea for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 
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Would Hitler Sign It? 


—the statement sent out by Unitarian 
ministers for other signatures, opposing aid 
to Britain and pleading for ‘‘Peace’’? 

Some people seem to dwell in a world of 
abstract words. I happen to live in a 
world of things, situations, relations and 
human values. 

“Peace”? may be a beautiful word—a 
fetish to be worshiped in the ivory towers 
of abstraction. In my actual world, the 
word “‘peace’”’ has no value or significance 
apart from factual situations. It is the 
situations and human relations that make 
peace desirable or repugnant in this mat- 
ter-of-fact world.’ 

Recalling a few facts— 

In Germany there is Peace, 

Peace for the thousands of liberals mur- 
dered, 

Peace in the torture camps, 

Peace by death to freedom of press, 
speech and worship, 

Peace by abject submission of the whole 
populace at the point of a gun. 

Norway wanted Peace and Hitler gave 
her Peace. Denmark, Holland, Belgium, 
Hungary wanted Peace. They, too, have 
peace, but neither democracy nor freedom. 
France and Poland have peace. So has 
Russia. Peace is easy to obtain by sub- 
mission to slavery or by death. Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin want peace, and will 
gladly establish peace everywhere. 

Britain can have peace—the only peace 
possible today—Hitler’s peace, the death 
of democracy in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
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Australia. Then the U. S. A. can have 
peace—on Hitler’s terms. 

His supreme purpose, to destroy the 
democracies, is proved by cruel facts. 
Negotiated peace is submission to his con- 
quest, and nothing less. America is defi- 
nitely included in this purpose of the 
united Dictators. 


I believe each dictator would gladly sign - 


this statement of a “policy of peace,” 
winking at its pious contradictions con- 
cerning “‘democracy.”’ Their agents have 
fostered such ‘“‘peace’’ sentiment in every 
country now subjugated. Peace senti- 
ment is the opiate by which nations com- 
mit suicide and are drugged to impc- 
tence. 

We can have the “peace” of meta- 
physics, contemplating ‘‘All is God,” or 
Mind, or Fate, thereby ignoring things and 
conditions. 

We can prefer nonresistance and enjoy 
the peace of suffering. All such ‘‘peace’”’ 
is repugnant to me. 

Which “peace” is it that is your su- 
preme policy, my friends? You say you 
believe in democracy, in civil liberty and 
freedom. Are these a far second choice 
to your “‘peace’’? Never have they been 
so quickly and ruthlessly stolen from na- 
tions who chose peace. By that choice, 
they lost their democracy and freedom. 

Democracy was gained at the cost of 
blood because men valued liberty more 
than the peace of submission. That lib- 
erty is today imperiled by lawless force and 
only force can defend it. 

Dictators choose the weapons of attack. 
Desire for peace, nor treaties of peace halt 
their aggressions. Only their kind of 
weapon can stop them. The choice is 
peace by submission or fight for your free- 
dom. If, and when, Britain is crushed, our 
turn will come with four dictators against 
us—alone. 

I will not sign a statement which Hitler 
would sign and which may give him aid and 
comfort. 

S. R. Mayer-Oakes. 

Providence, R. I. 


Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference 


The spring meeting of the Norfolk- 
Suffolk Conference will be held on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, May 4, in the First 
Parish Church in Needham, Mass. Last 
fall the three concurrent round tables in 
the afternoon proved so successful that 
again there will be held three such round 
tables. “Church Promotion and Public- 
ity” or “It Pays to Advertise’’ will be led 
by George G. Davis, assisted by Miss Boie 
and Miss Baer. ‘Youth and the Future 
Leadership of the Church” will be dis- 
cussed by a panel including Rev. Wm E. 


Austell of the Massachusetts Council of: 


Churches, Henry VY. Atherton, president 
of the Y. P. R. U., Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
and Mrs. Hallowell Vaughan, member of 


the Unitarian Youth Commission. ‘Uni- 
tarian Service at Home and Abroad”’ will 
be led by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, with 
representatives of numerous agencies of 
service present to answer questions rela- 
tive to the many varied phases of Unitarian 
work at home and abroad. “ 

At the business meeting a report will be 
made concerning the proposed formation of 
a Greater Boston Fraternity of Churches. 
In the devotional service in the evening 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley will be the 
preacher. All told, the committee feel that 
they have lined up quite a meaty and 
worth-while program. 


Forthcoming Events 


Senexet Retreats 
May 5-6: Andover Newton Theological 
School Retreat for Women. 
May 10: Council of the Whitman Uni- 
tarian church. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD., 1130 
kilocycles; every evening, 6 0’clock, C.S. T., 
Station WGN. © 


Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 


Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m. and 5.30 p. m., Station . 
WHBQ. 


Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5.45 p. m., Station WIOD. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 


New Orleans, La., Dr. Thaddeus B. 
Clark, Tuesday, 7.45a.m., Station WDSU, 
“How Shall I Live This Day?” 


Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 


Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Sunday, 11.30 a. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.80 a. m., 
E.S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 


Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 


Wilmington, Del., Rev. Delos W.O’Brian, 
Thursday, 10.05 a. m., Station WILM. 


Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Sunday, May 25, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
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The Editor to His Readers 


I DID NOT CHOOSE TO COME—I was asked, and 
accepted after certain hesitations. My going, like my 
coming, is by request. The fact that the circulation 
of The Register began to increase when I took it over 
was due, in part, to the appeals made at the time. 
The fact that the increase was steady indicated, I may 
assume, that I succeeded in expressing the point of 
view of a great many Unitarians. 

Now, as my readers know, a special committee 
has voted that The Register, run by an editor, is too ex- 
pensive a luxury for such a small denomination as ours. 
Perhaps it thinks that, in view of what seem to be 
coming events, any uncontrolled organ of free speech 
within the denomination is too expensive a luxury. 
In any event, if the denomination at large disagrees 
with them, it can, at the annual meeting, ask the ad- 
ministration to explain its position. As far as my own 
observation goes the sun of administrative apprecia- 
tion of my own work was withdrawn quite suddenly 
after the publication of the article, some months ago, 
in which Mr. Forest Davis dared to assert that well- 
oiled machinery did not necessarily bring ferth the 
products of the spirit. 

I do not reflect upon the honesty of the adminis- 
tration in its present actions. I have been told that 
in the meeting of the directors which accepted the re- 
port of the committee to inquire into the situation of 
The Register the feeling was quite genuine that a paper 
in which denominational ‘‘dirty linen” was publicly 
washed was a bad thing and the determination was 
made that in the reconstituted “house organ’ the 
Family Circle would be available only to people who 
had ‘constructive suggestions to make.” Well, a 
house organ is a good thing in many ways. Had the 
president of the Association told me last November 
that a house organ was what he wanted I should have 
been perfectly willing, after publicly stating my posi- 
tion, so that I could not be accused of short-weighting 


_ the customers, to give him as good a house organ as 


‘I could edit. But when President Eliot, facing the 
meeting of protest called by the Unitarian ministers of 
the vicinity in Watertown, Mass., told them that he 
did not wish The Register to become a house organ, I 
took him at his word, and gave him what he said he 
wanted—and what I knew my readers wanted. For I 
felt that my loyalty was to my readers and not to Dr. 
Eliot who after all should be, not the Leader of the 
denomination but its servant. 

My only complaint against the administration is 
that their conduct of The Register was based, at first, 
on crazy optimism and then on panic. When the 
Association took the paper over last year the sub- 
scription list was growing and so was the income. 

One third as much money was being given voluntarily 


to The Register as was being given to the American 
Unitarian Association itself. And this at a time when 
other religious papers published in Boston were sta- 
tionary. When Dr. Eliot decided to lower the sub- 
scription price I told him that there were not enough 
Unitarians in the country to support the paper at that 
price and that his Register income would be lowered 
instead of increased. But he disagreed with me. He 
even went so far (at lunch in the City Club) to tell me 
that the future looked very bright and that some day 
the salary cut—which I myself had suggested, although 
I thought my suggestion was carried out a little too 
thoroughly—would be restored. And, he added, even 
raised beyond its original figure! Three hours later he 
telephoned my office to say that I must not take too 
seriously what he had said at lunch. It was this op- 
timism, in the first place, that led me to “take the 
chance” which has resulted in a severe financial loss 
in which my whole family is involved. 

As I say, I might have accommodated myself, 
had I been allowed to do so honestly, to what Dr. Eliot 
wanted. But at that, he would have been choosing an 
inferior good. A house organ can render service to a 
denomination, but it cannot render the greatest ser- 
vice to a free denomination, such as the Unitarian 
fellowship has been up to now. That service is criti- 
cism and the airing of opposing points of view. Unlike 
the members of the board of directors of the Associa- 
tion I do not regard such public disagreements as the 
“washing of dirty linen” in public. I have always 
thought that its association of churches and individuals 
having differing points of view was the glory of Uni- 
tarianism: fellowship for good ends of men with diverse 
ideas and gifts. And as for criticism of policies, which 
so hurts Dr. Eliot’s feelings, it has always seemed to 
me that criticism of a man’s policies and ideas was, 
from the point of view of the man himself, a good thing, 
an aid, a benefit. In any event these criticisms will 
be made—if Dr. Eliot could only hear some of them!— 
and it is better that they be made in public, under 
parliamentary and polite forms, than that they burrow 
underground and become sickly and malicious. 

I think it is obvious that the Unitarian churches 
ought to have a journal of opinion edited by someone 
outside the official circle whose arguments pro and con 
cannot be discounted by the charge of special pleading. 
Even if title to The Register were to be held by the 
Association this end could be effected by such an in- 
dependent board as is asked for in the resolution 
which will come before the annual meeting. And sucha 
journal, of course, ought to have a competent editor. 
The officials of the Association are sound when they 
say that The Register should carry more news of the 
denomination—my trouble was to get it delivered!— 
but they betray their ignorance when they promise 
more news and in the same breath tell us that The 
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Register will be a monthly. They will surely find, 
sooner or later, what the editors of the papers in the 
Associated Church Press unanimously believe, that 
for news purposes a modest weekly sheet is far better 
than an ornate monthly magazine, and that the use- 
fulness of a newspaper, as such, decreases directly as 
the number of issues a month is decreased. 

I have no feeling of animosity toward the officials 
of the A. U. A. Like all men they act under necessity, 
in this case largely under—in Plato’s phrase—“the 
necessity of their own ignorance.”’ I hope, for the 
cause of liberalism, that Unitarians will soon once 
more have a free journal of opinion. On the other 
hand, if the administration finds that its ends are better 
served by ‘“‘promotion’’—carried on through elaborate 
printing jobs in two or more colors—that is all right 
too, because it is the signal that what we have known 
in the past as Unitarianism is dead. And who so 
heartless as to begrudge the bright colors of the ‘‘floral 
offerings’ at a funeral? 


The Register, the Ministry, 
and the Laity . 


FOR THE PAST FEW WEEKS the editor of the 
paper which, in its essential character at least, termi- 
nates with this issue, has been in a position which 
could easily be misunderstood. In printing the letters 
which have appeared in the Family Circle he has 
simply done what any editor would have to do. In 
writing heads for them or comments on them he has 
naturally had to “give away” his own opinion on the 
question at issue which happens to be that the present 
administration has made a bad mistake of policy. 
But he hopes that he has not seemed either to attack 
personally the members of that administration or to 
attack any section of the denomination. 

He has, to be sure, printed two severely condem- 
natory criticisms of the denomination as a whole—but 
both of these come from upholders of the present ad- 
ministration. The first of these was in our last issue, 
in Dr. Park’s letter. It came at the moment before 
we went to press and we could only make a hurried 
comment on it. But read this extract from Dr. Park’s 
letter: ; 

Have they (the present critics of the administra- 

tion) forgotten the constant and suffocating obstacle 
The Register has faced in the indifference and the cap- 
tious criticism of this Unitarian fellowship of ours 
which has not really supported the paper for the last 
fifty years? Have they forgotten that we are a singu- 
larly difficult body for any editor to please; that we 
have made life a burden to every person who has at- 
tempted that post?” 


And in this issue we print a letter from Dr. Max- 
well Savage who also places the blame for the Register’s 
plight on the shoulders of “the Unitarian laity and 
perhaps ministry.” 

Well, as we have said before, that last is not pre- 
cisely the point. A growing number of people were 
supporting us until the growth was cut off. Mean- 
while the administration did not take the logical step 
of discontinuing The Register if indeed the denomina- 
tion did not want it and the administration had not 
the money to pay for it. No, the administration has 
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deprived a growing number of Unitarians of what they 
wanted—a free paper—in order to give them, at greater 
expense, what they do not want—a house organ. 

Meanwhile, its own supporters publicly say of the 
denomination in general that it is a bunch of inedu- 
cable Yahoos who, for fifty years, have “made life a 
burden” for every Register editor. Don’t Messrs. 
Park and Savage see that this is really the sort of 
thing the administration has said it does not like: 
washing dirty linen in public? Do they not see that 
to asseverate that for fifty years the denomination has 
failed in one of the first duties of a liberal religious 
group, to sustain a free press, that for fifty years its 
members have shown indifference, rudeness, ill will, to 
all the editors of its paper is to imply that during that 
whole period the gospel of Unitarianism has been noth- 
ing but window-dressing, without a shred of efficacy 
in the ethical lives of individual Unitarians? Do 
they not see that they are exhibiting the whole effort 
of organized Unitarianism during that period as a 
mockery? 

P. S. May we add, to offset the objection of 
those people who read through the glasses of preju- 
dice, that we ourselves are not saying that Unitarians 
for fifty years have been, on the whole, Yahoos. We 
merely point out that this is the implication of the 
argument of Messrs. Park and Savage. 


For Consideration at the 
Annual Meeting 


IT WAS LESS the emergence of the crocus and the 
snowdrop in suburban gardens and more the sudden 
increase in the temperature in and around Boston 
that recalled to us the imminence of May and the 
meetings to which that month gives its name. And 
at the moment we began to realize that the May meet- 
ings were in the immediate future we found on our 
desk a copy of a resolution which will probably call 
forth lively debate when it comes before the annual 
meeting. It concerns The Christian Register and 
reads as follows: 


Whereas the Commission of Appraisal recommended 
that the publishing of The Christian Register “be contin- 
ued under the direction of an independent Board of 
Trustees” (Unitarians Face a New Age, p. 85), 

And whereas the principle of the freedom of the 
press as historically understood involves a control 
“beyond suspicion of identification with the adminis- 
tration,” 

And whereas other free churches keep their jour- 
nals free from control by denominational officials; and 
even authoritarian churches have their journals uncon- 
trolled by their bishops; and Unitarians are not to be 
behind others in safeguarding the principle of free- 
dom, 

Be it resolved that the control and management of 
The Christian Register, including the appointment of its 
editor, be placed in the hands of a Board of Journalism 
elected by and responsible only to the Annual Meeting 
of the Association, to which it shall make a yearly report, 
with recommendations; P 

And be it resolved that the Association make avail- 
able to the Board of Journalism a grant up to but not 
exceeding $4,000 for the fiscal year ending April 30, 
1942; moreover, the said Board of Journalism shall it- 


self realize the obligation to endeavor to raise funds, in- 
cluding an endowment; 

And be it further resolved that the Board of Journal- 
ism be composed of six members now to be elected on 
nomination from the floor, two to serve for three years, 
two to serve for two years, two to serve for one year, and 
that at each Annual Meeting hereafter two persons be 
elected to serve for three years, nominations to be made 
by the Nominating Committee of the Association in 
consultation with the Board of Journalism. Anyone ex- 
cept a member of the Board of Directors or an adminis- 
trative officer or an employee of the Association shall be 
eligible for election. 


The Lincoln Centre Murals 


WE ARE REPRODUCING on page 167 six mural 
paintings which cover the walls of the main hall of 
Abraham Lincoln Centre of Chicago, of which Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese is the dean. The scheme for these 
murals was worked out by Dr. Reese and they were 
executed as a W. P. A. project by the talented Chicago 
artist, Morris Topchevsky, who is a resident in Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre and a teacher in its art depart- 
ment. He formerly taught art in Hull House. 

The murals, each of which is five feet square and 
done in lively colors, represent respectively the basic 
physical inventions, Fire, Stone Implements, and the 
Wheel—on the east side of the lobby—and the basic 
steps in communication, Hieroglyphics, the Printing 
Press, and the Microphone, on the west wall. Their 
presence transforms the lobby of Abraham Lincoln 
Centre from an almost too dark and severe enclosure 
into a lighter and most attractive place. Children who 
visit the Centre classes appreciate these bold and 
colorful pictures very much. 

Older people not only enjoy the pictures as such 
but their symbolism and the further symbolism in- 
herent in the new type of social relationship by which 
a government agency can direct such artistic talents 
as Mr. Topchevsky’s into contributions to the beauty 
of public buildings and also of such semipublic institu- 
tions as this combined church, community center, 
and social service station. 


Something New Under the Sun? 


ONE of the annoyances of terminating an editorial 
tenure is that one cannot complete all one’s projects. 
A recent note from the president of the American 
Unitarian Association called our attention to a new 
and original work on philosophy by Rev. Wayne H. 
Steele, ““The Religion of Beauty,” published by The 
Hobbert Press of Chicago, a firm heretofore unknown 
tous. We intended to review this book in The Register 
but as the day of our departure nears it seems that we 
cannot get around to it. 
communication from Mr. Steele has now reached us 
announcing that he has just founded The Church of 
Beauty in Chicago for “intelligent people’’ who, ac- 
cording to him, ‘‘can lead the world.”” The direction 
in which Mr. Steele wishes them to lead it is indicated 
in the following statement: 

“America needs iron-handed leadership to establish 
totalitarianism. We must stop pampering recalcitrant 
adolescent blocs and make all toe the line. We must 
have order and unity.” 


However, a mimeographed. 


As Mr. Steele is listed in the Unitarian Year Book 
we feel quite apologetic because we have failed to re- 
view the first fruits of his philosophical thinking. On 
the other hand we feel rather relieved to be absolved 
from the responsibility of having anything to do with 
the man who seems destined to be among the first Uni- 
totalitarian ministers in history. Were our review 
unfavorable he might liquidate us. 

Meanwhile our parting impression, so to speak, 
of the position we now leave will be that of Mr. Steele 
‘projecting the Presence of God’’ with “‘soft but daz- 
zling light waves—white or delicate lavender in color 
—from an altar static lamp” (The Religion of Beauty, 
page 314). But whether the impression will die out 
like a static altar lamp when the janitor turns off the 
juice or whether at the age of ninety we shall read in 
our daily paper that Mr. Steele has been appointed 
coordinator of the Unitarian denomination neither 
imagination nor introspection vouchsafes to tell us 
now. 


A Forward-Looking Project 


CERTAIN PHILANTHROPIES have an appeal 
that is about the same for everyone, and if they are 
included in the benefactions provided through the 
agency of the Community Chest, the donors to that 
organization are content that their money has been 
distributed in the right way. 

Other philanthropies are of a more pioneering, 
even romantic nature; are perhaps by reason of new- 
ness in the field and boldness of their aims not invited 
to participate or even refused participation in the 
benefits of Community Chest inclusion. When such a 
philanthropy aims not merely to help individuals but 
to help individuals to help themselves; and when 
such a philanthropy is toward members of a handi- 
capped race, it should have an especial appeal to 
Unitarians. 

The Armstrong-Hemenway Foundation, 43 Rut- 
land Square, Boston, is such an undertaking. Unlike 
other organizations for the aid of the underprivileged, 
this one was founded primarily to secure for Boston 
the services of a great social worker who might other- 
wise have left the city. This is Julian Steele who has 
since been in charge of its work. Its general object is 
to aid Negroes, not only through giving them voca- 
tional guidance, a place to meet, opportunity to or- 
ganize a consumers’ cooperative and to enjoy the aid 
of a credit union, but to encourage Negroes to make 
their own constructive contributions to liberal move- 
ments in general. Among recent activities, for in- 
stance, was the gathering of Negro students from 
Harvard, M. I. T., Boston University, Tufts, Radcliffe, 
and the New England Conservatory of Music into a 
group of Negro students who will meet regularly for 
discussions of common problems and for social gath- 
erings. 

The Foundation also engages or secures speakers 
for churches, forum groups, and other bodies who are 
interested in better race relationships. 

Possibly the two outstanding accomplishments of 
the Foundation so far are its establishment of a con- 
sumers’ cooperative and of a credit union. The co- 
operative is a full-fledged member in the Eastern Co- 
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operative Wholesale. Mrs. Richard Hamme acts as 
its representative to explain its workings and to re- 
cruit members in the neighborhood of the Foundation 
headquarters, and she also sits in on the Foundation’s 
monthly meetings so that the interests of the two 
groups—which are, of course, independent one of the 
other—may be more closely bound together. The 
credit union was built up by Mr. Steele on the ruins 
of a former one which had no connection, of course, 
with the Foundation. Mr. Steele was asked by the 
authorities to save a situation which threatened to be 
disastrous. He has done this, and the credit union is 
now a growing institution. 

The Foundation has also played an active part in 
calling public attention to such examples of racial 
prejudice as that of banning Negroes from oppor- 
tunities to serve in the Boston hospitals and of dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the army. Following a 
conference with the officer in charge of public rela- 
tions for the U. S. Army in this district, certain im- 
provements in the situation were effected. 

The Foundation is now considering the possibility 
of establishing a Negro theater in Boston following 
the pattern of a similar venture in Cleveland. Plays 
of social import would be a major part of its program. 
The Foundation does not at the moment, however, 
contemplate giving financial support to such a ven- 
ture. 

Here, obviously, is a venturesome and forward- 
looking and constructive enterprise. Obviously it will 
not appeal to tories and reactionaries. It will only 
appeal to people who really believe in freedom and 
brotherhood. To Christians, for example, who take 
seriously. the idea of the real worth of every human 
soul. And those believers can hardly better express 


that faith than by helping a movement which is 
handicapped by its smallness, by the relatively un- 
spectacular nature of its work when contrasted with 
the excitement of bringing in refugees from Europe, 
and by the fact that the people it helps are humble 
rather than distinguished. 

In view of those handicaps and also in view of 
the fact that many people would never give to such 
a Foundation as this—for racial prejudice is as strong 
as it is widespread—those who do give to this Founda- 
tion must not only give for themselves but give doubly 
to make up for the mass of people who will never give 
at all. 

Since the above was written the Armstrong- 
Hemenway Foundation held its annual meeting and 
elected the following officers for the coming year: 
president, Mrs. John W. Bartol; vice-president, Rev. 
George L. Paine; secretary, Alfred L. Kaufman; 
treasurer, Louis C. Bartol. 

In making his annual report, Mr. Bartol em- 
phasized the fact that practically all the financial sup- 
port of the Foundation came from three people—a 
condition which he deplored. It was resolved that in 
the future, voting members of the Foundation pay 
annual dues of $5. The dinner and business meeting 
adjourned in time for the gathering to move over to 
St. Cyprian’s Episcopal Church where, under the 
auspices of the Foundation and the Roxbury Con- 
sumers’ Cooperative Society, two important addresses 
were made, one by Dr. William Lloyd Imes of the St. 
James Presbyterian Church of Harlem, New York; and 
one by Hon. Judd Dewey who told his audience what 
savings bank insurance could do for them as over 
against the high-pressure methods and overcharges of 
industrial insurance. 


The Church and Propaganda 


Curtis W. Reese 


This is the final in a series of articles on current social problems, published at the request of the department of adult 


education and social relations of the American Unitarian Association. 


with this article may be obtained from the department. 
tion and social relations discussion groups. 


I HOLD that the church itself is the propaganda 
agency par excellence but that the church should not 
itself become the instrument of any other propaganda 
agency. 

By the term “church” I mean the supreme in- 
strument for the effective fostering of love for and 
loyalty to the highest, the best, and the most effective 
goods that man knows, and for the cultivation of 
moods that give strength and energy in the search for 
still higher, better, and more effective goods. By the 
term “propaganda” I mean the process of extending 
from one person or group to other persons or groups 
ideas or convictions that are believed to be worthy of 
such extension. 

By definition, then, propaganda is engaged in by 
all persons and institutions that are not selfish or 
moribund, or both. This propaganda may be either 
good or bad. It is good if it is effective. It is bad 
if it is not effective. Goodness and badness in this 
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A discussion outline and a bibliography for use 


Reprints of these articles will be made available to adult educa- 
The articles will be issued in a uniform series, in paper covers, and the 
discussion outlines will be printed in The Christian Register. 


connection have nothing to do with the content of 
the idea or the conviction that is being proclaimed, 
but only with the effectiveness with which they are 
proclaimed. 

The difference between the church on the one 
hand and, on the other, the ordinary types of propa- 
ganda is that the church fosters basic attitudes 
toward basic values, whereas other propaganda 
agencies as a rule foster specific techniques for the 
realization of particular values. For the church to 
step down from its exalted position as the champion of 
the basic values and attitudes into a position where it 
becomes the instrument of some one of the particular 
techniques believed to be the best possible among 
many possible ones, is for the church to lose its unique 
advantage as the supreme specialist in basic attitudes 
and loyalties, and to become one of the.wranglers in 
the market place of techniques. ; 

(Continued on page 168) 


The Lincoln Centre Murals 


Hieroglyphics 


The Printing Press 


Stone Implements 


The Microphone 


The Wheel 
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The Church and Propaganda 


(Continued from page 166.) 


This is not to argue that techniques are not im- 
portant. On the contrary, they are so important that 
each one that gives a reasonable chance of being even 
temporarily effective in behalf of some good cause 
should have its own specialized agency. What I am 
objecting to is not that there are many propaganda 
agencies working in behalf of many and often good 
techniques, but that these agencies of the particular 
should want to appropriate the traditions and the 
machinery of the church, which is the agency of the 
general. 

It is the function of the church to propagandize 
mankind in behalf of the love of that which is good. 
It is not the function of the church to become the in- 
strument of some one of the innumerable agencies 
that believe themselves to be the sole possessor of the 
greatest of all particular goods. 

What I have said is in general applicable to 
churches of all sorts but it is especially applicable to 
liberal churches. Such churches are committed to the 
fostering of certain general goods, such as the impor- 
tance of free inquiry, the integrity of reason, the worth 
of personality, and the goal of commonweal. These 
and other similar values are very general but they give 
significance to human living and to whatever tech- 
niques are found useful in human living. In the fos- 
tering of these values there is general unanimity among 
all sorts of liberals, but when one tries to transfer 
this unanimity to specific programs wide divergence 
immediately appears. Press this effort beyond very 
moderate grounds and the church ceases to be a source 
of inspiration and confidence, and becomes a center 
of animosity, suspicion, and ill will; the preacher 
ceases to be a prophet of the most high and becomes a 
partisan of one among many more or less effective 
methods of doing good. 

From a somewhat more practical point of view, 

“let me suggest reasons why the church should not 
allow itself to become the instrument of other propa- 
ganda agencies: 

(1) No one institution can do everything and still 
do anything well. The church is no exception to this 
rule. The church will find ample scope for its energies 
if it will do a good job of propagandizing in behalf of 
the love of that which is good and of loyalty to that 
which is true, of the cooperative spirit of “true things 
truly done,” of justice and fellowship, and if it will 
strive for beauty and effectiveness in its spiritual ser- 
vices. But once let the church begin to duplicate the 
work of other agencies in the more narrow specialized 
fields of good works, or let it become the instrument 
of such agencies, and its energies will disappear, its 
influence wane, and its glory pass away. The church 
should apply to itself the principle of limited liability. 

(2) Disproportionate emphasis on the program of 
any particular good cause will, if it is successful, de- 
velop a sectarianism that is devastating to universal- 
ism, and if it is unsuccessful it will develop a state of 
disharmony that will make fellowship impossible. 
In either event, it will denude the church of its larger 
souls who want to see life as a whole from the vantage 
point of the highest ideals. This is just as true of 
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radical churches as it is of conservative ones. A 
radical church may maintain unity when centering 
attention upon the general thesis that the social order 
should be remade, but let it begin to specify the 
“Middle Way” or the “Soviet way”’ or the “‘techno- 
cratic way”’ or what have you, and it will develop more 
schisms than you can count. A church may maintain 
a certain unity in the advocacy of peace but let it 
specify the “enforcement of peace’ or the plan of. 
“outlawry” or “Union Now” or “nonresistance” and 
you will see the dove of peace take speedy flight from 
the steeple top. 

(3) Any church that thinks it will gain in mem- 
bers or secure financial support or fulfill its highest 
purpose by identifying itself with a specific propa- 
ganda group is doomed to disappointment. I have 
seen this tried. It simply never works longer than for 
a temporary period. The zealots of some good cause 
may rally for a while about the church that adopts 
their baby but not for long. They are versatile in their 
affections and highly prolific, and so soon there are 
other babies to be put out in other homes. These zeal- 
ots have a way of forgetting that they ever knew 
the baby at all and may even later suggest that a 
home that would house such an imp should be burned 
to the ground and its ashes scattered to the four winds. 
Witness the united front for collective security—now 
the united front of isolation! No, you cannot build 
into a liberal church the orthodoxy and factionalism 
of the Marxist any more than you can that of any 
other group of dogmatists. 

(4) The real sympathy that the church must feel 
for many propaganda agencies, such as those devoted 
to civil liberties, to interracial good will, and the like, 
can be most effectively expressed by a church that is 
free from entangling alliances, and so is able to speak 
free from fear and without hope of favor. A mereside 
remark in an utterly free pulpit in behalf of some good 
cause, by a minister known for his independence and 
fairness of judgment, is far more effective than the 
longest discussion by a clergyman known to be in the 
grip of the partisans of that same good cause. A repu- 
tation for temperance in the use of propaganda is not 
less important than a reputation for temperance in 
the use of other kinds of intoxicants. 

Let it be noted that I have not said that a minister 
as an individual should not affiliate with specific 
partisan groups. I have not even said that he should 
refrain from preaching occasional sermons of a particu- 
lar propaganda nature. What I have said, or at least 
meant to say, is that the church as such should devote 
itself chiefly to the grand task of super-propaganda; 
and by the same token the minister who wants to be 
anything more than a glorified office boy of a reform 
society had best do the same thing. 


Sarah E. Pratt 


Miss Sarah HE. Pratt of Sudbury, Mass., died April 13. She 
was a life member of the A. U. A., president of the Alliance for 35 
years, treasurer of the First Parish in Sudbury for 30 years, 
treasurer of Wayside Inn Chapter of the D.’A. R. from 1905 to 
1935, treasurer of Red Cross in Sudbury. She wasalso very active 
in South Middlesex Conference. The A. U. A. is beneficiary 
under her will. She was born in 1856. 
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Our Annual Meeting in May 2425: 
Address of President Solomon Bradford Mulcahy 


(The meeting is held in the broadcasting room of the ADF radio station.) 


The pause before the May meeting is an appropriate 
season for Unitarians with a sense of humor to enjoy this 
delightful satire, written by a prominent Unitarian who 
has been an official for many years. 


I TRUST that all good Unitarians have tuned in on 
ADF for this hour. Your president realizes that this is 
asking a great deal but loyalty is a noble virtue and 
he trusts that you possess it in some measure. He 
begs to remind you that it is wholesome if not essen- 
tial—certainly, if not wholesome, at the very least 
good form—for man to give some thought occasionally 
to what he believes to be religious truth, always re- 
membering that he cannot be sure of anything except 
his uncertainties. 

For the benefit of the membership, the secretary’s 
reports have been broadcast at intervals. The usual 
numerous objections have come in and been duly re- 
corded. We had for years one member who annually 
commended us. For several years past there have 
been only objections and criticisms. This is as it 
should be. It is what we have been striving for— 
often without knowing it, even objecting to it—for is 
not the object of all human endeavor to so constitute 
itself that it has an objection for every possible pro- 
gram that anyone may propose? 

Our deep regret—I almost would say our shame— 
is that so many programs are proposed, even allowed 
to proceed a little way, without arousing anything 
more combative than indifference. However, it com- 
forts us to know that we have overcome praise. This 
is a real victory for logic over life, which is always an 
uncertain element and leads us into all sorts of inde- 
fensible acts. Life would have us love, worship, 
create and maintain friendships, uphold foolish and 
futile ideals, ally ourselves with losing causes, but logic 
saves us from all this. I fear we little realize how for- 
tunate we are to escape so much that caused great 
uneasiness of mind among our ancestors. Hell is a 
state of unreason and heaven logic’s perfect work. 
When we are logical we are in heaven and are creating 
heaven about us even though to those who disagree 
with us—and everybody disagrees with everybody else 
of course—it generally appears to be quite the oppo- 
site. Obviously and desirably, the good Unitarian’s 
heaven is enjoyed by himself alone. 

Your president on this auspicious occasion of the 
Five Hundredth Anniversary of the founding of your 
Association cannot forbear reminding you of many of 
the beliefs and practices that obtained even as late as 
the twenty-first and twenty-second centuries. This 
annual meeting with all of you supposedly sitting so 
comfortably in your homes or sailing aloft in your de 
luxe planes—for more and more of our people are 
more and more up in ‘the air—this meeting, I repeat, 
used tobe held in a place called Tremont Temple until 
about three hundred and fifty years ago when Protes- 
tantism was endeavoring to consolidate and scrap its 
precious peculiarities and unite all its innocuous inan- 
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ities. The only thing they could agree upon was to 
demolish this building. Even then they could not 
agree as to why it should be done; whether because it 
was not really a temple or because, if it were a temple, 
it had no right to be what it was, was discussed for 
several joint sessions. Finally, an architect suggested 
that it be demolished and the reasons therefor be es- 
tablished if and when one or more could be found upon 
which all could agree. So, although the discussion 
continued for several generations, the building was 
torn down. It was a signal victory for the united 
Christianity of that far-off day. 

In those days several hundreds of people, who 
were really very much like you and me, used to gather 
there annually and sit for hours listening to speeches 
in order to disagree with them or to disagree with 
some brother who disagreed with the speaker. For- 
merly we met to disagree; now we disagree without 
even having to meet. It represents a great step for- 
ward. Only a little less than 125 years ago the last 
Unitarian churches disappeared as active organiza- 
tions. I do not need to tell you that of the number 
then remaining certain ones were chosen as museums, 
partly with respect to geographical location but more 
particularly because they had through long periods so 
functioned that the transition from churches to mu- 
seums was scarcely noticeable. Others, painlessly 
and without sustaining serious shock, became gafés, 
antique shoppes, lecture halls, burlesque theaters: and 
headquarters for a wide range of personal propaganda. 

Gathered as we are supposed to be in recognition | 
of our Five Hundredth Anniversary, it is indeed dif- 
ficult for us to imagine our constituency, indeed, any 
constituency, going to church Sunday after Sunday to 
listen to sermons—a word, by the way, long since 
dropped out of common parlance except when used 
to express something disagreeable that must be en- 
dured. We were the first to emancipate ourselves fully 
—pioneers of freedom—as you would naturally ex- 
pect. The transition was gradual. We had become 
accustomed to staying away from our church service 
quite some time before we realized that we were re- 
acting to the great principle of spiritual emancipation. 
It took nearly a century for even us, first to realize and 
then publicly to acknowledge by action, that the only 
person anyone really cared to listen to is himself. The 
audience disappeared quite some time before the men 
who were called preachers would really admit that the 
cause was not the weather, transportation, Humanism, 
Theism, Bolshevism, unemployment, misguided youth, 
wealth or poverty, economic conditions or the prejudices 
of old age. It was only when the last remnant of the 
Ministerial Union met to find ways and means to 
compel a hearing and found that not one of their num- 
ber was willing to listen to the plan of another, much 
less follow it, that it began to dawn upon them that 
they were living in an age that had passed. 

The radio really saved us and the scattered rem- 
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nants of that almost obsolete term called conscience 
were quieted and pacified by the endowment of many 
religious radio stations. So it has come to pass that on 
certain days at certain hours the atmosphere is com- 
pletely saturated with religion. Deep breathing is 
suggestive between the hours of 11 and 12 in the morn- 
ing and 7.30 and 8.30 p. m. on Sunday. 

The mails furnish our other means of contact with 
our so-called constituency. An unending stream of 
surveys, reports and sermons flows from 25 Beacon 
Street to the widely scattered radio stations and they 
iu turn act as distributors, not, of course, for what the 
officials send out, but what is sent out furnishes them 
with valuable points of departure for their air work. 
It perhaps should be interpolated here that for years 
the best paying stock that your Association holds is a 
block of 60,000 shares preferred in the International 
Wastepaper Basket Company. A wastepaper basket 
for every member is our slogan. Indeed, this is the 
great value of the central organization, it acts as an 
irritant, and while no sane person these days expects to 
get the reaction he expects, our efforts seldom fail in 
results although the results are always unpredictable 
and often amazing. It is this that distinguishes’ us 
from the other communions. They have come to a 
well-nigh perfect agreement. Their great systems 
have been clogged with the saccharine substance of a 
too sweet communion, while we are still small and 
cantankerous. Our disgust with each other’s opinions 
has been our salvation. 

Some of you may have dim memories of a book 
that was called the Bible. There are still copies ex- 
tant, most of them preserved under glass in the muse- 
ums that were once active churches, though they had 
very little to do with the Bible, having used it prin- 
cipally as a part of the furnishing of their chancels. 

It really seems almost impossible that people in 
their Sunday church meetings used to chatter back 
and forth in what they called a litany or a responsive 
service. Now, this, as you know, is all done on the 
air. To be sure it lacks the part the congregations 
should take having only the minister and the choir, 
but no one can remember when it did not lack the 
congregational response. 

It will strike you as vastly curious that large 
numbers of children used to be gathered together in 
what was known as Sunday Schools where they were 
supposed to receive religious instruction. It is amaz- 
ing how long this delusion endured although no child 
could be found, when finally the survey was made, 
who remembered having been taught anything. In 
fairness it should be said that this was also as true of 
the products of the schools and colleges, which is the 
reason why they have been so largely superseded by 
education by air for those who really want it. To be 
sure, this has worked a great hardship on parents who 
were wont to secure relief through these channels. 
Now the entire system of religious training is on the 
air; using the short waves for those of kindergarten 
age or mind and the long waves for the more mature. 
Thus all who want or need religious instruction may 
avail themselves of it without embarrassment, for it 
was long ago seen that the children were not really the 
ones most in need of teaching. We feel sure that the 
work which has succeeded the Sunday Schools of yes- 
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terday is today in the way of greatly improving the 
parenthood of the people. 

These contrasts which I have cited because of 
their vividness will beyond question gladden your 
hearts because of the vast multitude of beliefs, habits 
and handicaps that religion has succeeded in ridding 
itself of, and I trust impress you with the necessity 
of making more and better use of the opportunities 
now before you. The future is very bright with no 
creeds, no beliefs, no sermons, no churches, no Sunday 
Schools, no preachers to impede its progress. We 
have to admit that humanity is about the same but 
that is not our concern, which is with the cosmic urge 
to expose one and all to religion. The results are 
matters for our descendants to wrestle with. 


The Need for Discipline 


Rowland Gray-Smith 


He restoreth my soul. Psalm 23 : 8. 


HITLER has repeatedly boasted that he is bringing 
back discipline to a world emasculated and disinte- 
grated by democracy. By discipline he means “jack- 
boots and whips.’”’ We hate that notion of discipline 
and believe it is bound to fail, as it always has. But 
we cannot dismiss with contempt an accusation that 
we are lacking in discipline. The Christian democratic 
way does not mean the absence of discipline. True 
enough, the foundation of our way of life is the con- 
sent of free personalities. But this calls for a dis- 
cipline which is self-imposed. We want no iron will 
imposed upon us from without, but we need a spirit 
of mutuality and cooperation controlling us from 
within. We want no denial of personal freedom, but _ 
we need a self-imposed union of equally self-respecting 
individuals working together corporately, ordering 
our common affairs to accomplish together what we 
cannot accomplish apart. We need to discipline our- 
selves to realize our individual responsibility and to 
keep ourselves alert to the persuasiveness of facts and 
the opinions of others. Yes, democracy too calls for 
discipline of a high order. If Christian democracy 
fails it will be because we cannot rise to its high de- 
mands upon our intelligence, our impartiality, and our 
spirit of brotherhood. 

This, then, is one direction in which we need 
our souls to be constantly restored. If the turmoil of 
the world rests heavily upon our hearts, we need above 
all things to reaffirm the kinship of the most humble 
with the divine. We shall then know that “the 
spiritual turmoil of civilization moves towards the 
creation of a man proud and free in his own right, 
bending to no one save in spontaneous service and 
love, and used by no one save in his own cooperation 
and freedom.”’ 


The Children’s Story 


We regret that in the last issues we have not been able to 
give our readers their customary Children’s. Story by Dr. Pom- 
eroy. The turbulent expansion of the Family Circle has pushed 
a great many other features out of the paper. We have no doubt 
that our successors will make ample amends to Dr. Pomeroy 
and his admirers. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


A Headache Which 
May Get Worse 


To the Editor: 

We are unquestionably very fortunate 
in having had the able leadership of Llew- 
ellyn Jones for our Christian Register for 
the last few years. Most of us are going to 
miss keenly both the substance and the 
style of what he gave us in his editorials. 
In fact the entire radical change in the 
handling of The Christian Register planned 
for the future is one which brings us up 
short. However, I feel that most of the 
letters of protest have contained an em- 
phasis of harsh criticism and inconsiderate- 
ness which needs to be answered. 

Most of us know that the financial prob- 
lem of The Christian Register has been a 
severe headache in our fellowship for some 
years. A number of other religious papers, 
such as The Christian Leader, have had sub- 
stantial endowments to back them up. 
Consequently it has not been necessary to 
drain off a sizable amount of money from 
the current running expenses of their re- 
ligious fellowships to finance adequately 
their papers. We have been having to do 
this and carry a heavy indebtedness which 
many people know nothing about. When 
you consider that at least three-quarters 
of our annual expenses for denominational 
purposes is derived from the income of in- 
vested funds, and that for this coming year 
we shall have thousands of dollars less 
from this source, one begins to get some 
feeling of the problem our board of directors 
has been facing. 

I would like to point out, too, that we 
operate under a democratic system. We 
elect not only the president of our Associa- 
tion and other paid executives but also the 
members of our board of directors. These 
constitute an able and devoted group of 
men and women who gladly make the time 
and effort to direct our denominational 
affairs on behalf of every one of us. Fur- 
thermore one learns that this matter of 
The Christian Register was turned over to a 
specially appointed committee within the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and that their report was 
carefully considered by the entire board 
before any decision was made. It is their 
considered judgment in the light of back- 
ground information and facts which few of 
us are in a position to know and weigh 
wisely. Personally I do not believe that 
they like this change any more than most 
of us do. At least their action has helped 
to focus attention on this matter of suf- 
ficient support for The Register and we now 
have time to arrange to have the matter 
brought up for careful consideration at the 
annual meeting in May. Many of us will 
be glad to see how many of those who now 
speak with the bitterest criticism will find 
ways and means of digging into their own 


pockets and the pockets of their friends 
to find the actual cash it will take to have 
the kind of paper we would all like to see. 

I have not yet received my middle-of- 
April copy of The Register, but I have been 
told that this issue has even stronger and 
more letters with the slant I am opposing 
at the moment. I just wonder how many 
of those who wrote these letters read the 
thoughtful statement made by Dr. Eliot 
on page 124 of the April first issue. In it 
Dr. Eliot promises us as free a journal of 
opinion as it is humanly possible for him 
and his associates to provide, jealously 
guarding the right of minorities in our 
household to express their opinions as in 
the past. The stand taken by critics of 
this plan is that the setup is such that 
there cannot possibly be genuine free 
journalism. After all any such plan is 
only a plan and it takes on flesh and blood 
that produces results only as individual 
human beings act. In the last analysis 
such criticism is criticism of the integrity 
of the men who are scheduled to do this 
job. It would seem much fairer and more 
considerate to await a few issues of the 
new Register to see whether or not it is 
possible for Dr. Eliot and his associates to 
carry out what they say they can and will 
do. 

There is still another angle of this which 
deserves some attention. Many Unitarians 
are quick and forceful in telling our ‘thead- 
quarters” what bad mistakes they have 
made or how poorly they are doing some 
job. There seems to me an unfortunate 
paucity of those constructive critics who 
have both the imagination and the energy 
to make the best of a difficult situation. 
As yet I have seen no credit given for the 
courage and the forward-looking spirit 
with which our board of directors and Dr. 
Eliot are trying to recreate something of 
real value within the difficult limitations 
made upon The Christian Register situa- 
tion. 

The constructive work done in the Com- 
mission of Appraisal revealed to our whole 
fellowship the vision, energy and devotion 
of Dr. Frederick May Eliot. Because of 
what we learned of him we knew he was 
the man to be our leader for a number of 
years to come. He reluctantly left a parish 
which he loved and which loved him and a 
city which regarded him as one of its first 
citizens. It seems to me we are not only 
short-sighted but short-circuiting sincere, 
devoted and able leadership on the part of 
Dr. Eliot and our elected representatives 
to solve a problem which distresses every 
one of us. After all the sin is primarily 
upon us. We have let The Register down 
in not providing enough subscriptions and 
by not finding enough money to finance it. 
When we get together at our annual meet- 
ing in May let us see how far we are really 
willing to go in sacrificial giving of money 


and effort to create the kind of journal by 
which we know we ought to be represented. 
Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
Providence, R. I. 


(Will Mr. Schacht forgive us if we say 
that there seems to be a certain confusion 
of thought in his letter. Of fact, indeed, 
for the endowment of The Christian Leader 
is not substantial but small, not coming 
anywhere within reach of meeting the ex- 
penses of that excellent publication. Then, 
Mr. Schacht says that the “financial prob- 
lem” of The Register has been a headache 
for years. But does he not see that the 
publication of The Register as a gaily illus- 
trated house organ does not solve that 
problem but merely hides its terms. The 
Register will cost more to publish under 
the new setup, but the expense will be 
hidden under such items as ‘‘Promotion,” 
executives’ salaries, and so forth. Does 
Mr. Schacht know that the “specially 
appointed committee’ to inquire into 
The Register situation never asked a single 
question of any member of the Register 
staff? Does Mr. Schacht remember that 
the Commission of Appraisal with which 
he links Dr. Eliot’s name emphasizes the 
absolute necessity of a Register that is not 
run by the administration? 

Finally does he remember that one of 
the critics whom he accuses of being lack- 
ing in constructiveness has offered to 
pledge $100 a year for five years if The 
Register is restored to freedom? And does 
he know that another friend of The Register 
actually sent, unconditionally, $100 when 
the plight of the paper was made public?— 
Ed.) : 


Suggests We Await 
—and Aid—a Miracle 


To the Editor: 

Perhaps I am getting old. All my life 
when there was an intimation that liberty 
was threatened, I have hitched up to my 
typewriter and poured forth my indigna- 
tion. I have read the issue of April 1 of 
The Christian Register and tried my best 
to whip up wrath. I cannot do it. Nor 
can I find in me a sense of “shame” or 
“betrayal’’ as do some of the contributors 
to this issue. 

I have always enjoyed The Register. Its 
editors have all done well. But most lay 
people will not subscribe to it. Ihave tried 
vigorously and earnestly to promote ius 
I can force sample copies on people but I 
cannot get them read. It is a wise pastor 
who does not bully his people into doing 
what they do not want todo. We minis- 
ters have failed rather than the editors. 
In the face of our failure should we not be 
glad the Association took over? Now, 
faced by deficits, the Association takes 
steps to reduce the deficits yet preserve the 
paper in the best form it can. That makes 
sense to me. 

If the Association officers give us a poor 
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paper we can tell them so, and, in our 
opinion, why. We know these men and 
know they can take criticism in other sec- 
tors of their work, and there is no reason 
to think they cannot take it in religious 
journalism. It seems to me we ministers 
must trust our officials in the same way 
and to the same degree we ask our parish- 
ioners to trust us. In taking over the edit- 
ing of The Christian Register these officials 
are brave if not rash. They are not taking 
the “easiest way”’ but the hard way. They 
voluntarily have put themselves on the 
spot. They claim they will preserve our 
historic liberties, give us a vital paper, and 
reduce the deficit to $2,500 annually. 
Let’s see if they can do it, and let’s help 
them to do it. 
Harold Scott. 
Flint, Mich. 


(You cannot really help people to do 
something which is obviously impossible, 
namely, produce a more expensive Register 
and have a smaller deficit. The deficit 
may be concealed but it will be there. In- 
cidentally, that promise of a better Register 
at less cost, was precisely the promise 
made in November, 1939, when the A. U.A. 
took over The Register. The cost has been 
not less but much more.—Ed.) 


Are Our People 
to Blame? 


To the Editor: 

I have been deeply troubled by the pro- 
posed changes in The Christian Register. 
In the first place it seems to me a monthly 
will not meet our need at all. Insofar as 
time and timeliness is a factor, it will be 
stale when we get it. 

Next it seems to me that independence is 
a thing we ought to value particularly in 
our journal, and the proposed change does 
completely abolish that. 

But it does no good for us to object to 
these changes unless we ourselves are pre- 
pared to make them unnecessary. I have 
no doubt that this was the only scheme 
which seemed at all feasible. It is not the 
board of directors nor President Eliot who 
is at fault, but we ministers and laymen 
have not cared. We have said, in effect, 
“This paper is not worth even a dollar 
and a half a year. It’s of no value to our 
churches and has no value to us as minis- 
ters.” We have therefore done very little 
to increase its circulation and equally little 
to increase its financial strength. A few 
have worked hard and sacrificed nobly for 
it, but only a few. 

I’m distressed that we are to lose the ser- 
vices of Mr. Jones, for I believe he has 
done a fine job. I believe that under an 
independent board The Register would be a 
better and more useful paper than as a 
straight house organ. But unless the 
ministers and laymen will demonstrate 
sufficient willingness to give it adequate 
financial support, and do it by the May 
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meetings, I do not see that any other policy 
is possible than that which is proposed now 
by the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association. If we won’t support it, no- 
body can make us. Most of us haven’t 
been willing to pay the postage on our own 
copies. 


I’m for the proposed Board of Journalism . 


which would operate The Register as a free 
and independent biweekly journal. I’m 
for it, but only on one condition—that 
enough laymen and ministers make pledges 
of support—and make them before the an- 
nual meeting of the Association—to show 
that there is reasonable hope of decent 
support for The Register as an independent 
journal. Pledges will mean a lot more 
than votes. Only pledges will mean that 
we want it, and want it badly enough to 
make it possible. 

We've been too, ready to criticize Dr. 
Eliot and the board for doing things that 
we made imperative. We have forced 
them to abandon the present plan of opera- 
tion of The Register, and we did it by re- 
fusing to support it. In vulgar language 
we are faced now with the alternatives of 
“put up or shut up.” The Register needs 
endowment, and it needs pledges of sup- 
port which will enable it to continue inde- 
pendent if it is not to become a house or- 
gan. These ought to be pledges which are 
immediately cashable at our local banks. 
If these are presented during the annual 
meeting, I feel certain that the directors 
and President Eliot will be delighted, and 
that the Association delegates will vote for 
the independence which that money makes 
possible. Do we care enough to pledge 
such support? 

Robert Weston. 

Lexington, Mass. 


(It is true that the ministers and laity 
have been remiss in their support of The 
Register. However one cannot say this, 
with justice, unless one adds that there are 
5,000 exceptions: the people who do sup- 
port The Register. It is also true, of course, 
that nearly a hundred of these people 
bowed themselves out when they heard 
that The Register was to become a house 
organ. But, after all, the number of 
readers was growing during the whole of 
our incumbency. The so-called financial 
stringency was caused by the unnecessary 
lowering of the price of our product.— 
Ed.) 


Many of Them Do 
Want It, However 


To the Editor: 

May I have a small amount of space in 
which to throw what small influence I may 
have to the side (although it is unhappy 
that there have to be “‘sides’’) of the ad- 
ministration in this matter of The Christian 
Register? 

The fault for the failure of the paper 
among us is to be found on the doorsteps 


of the Unitarian laity, and perhaps minis- 
try, by and large. : 

If they in sufficient numbers had wanted 
it enough to subscribe to and support it 
this situation would not have arisen. ~ 

That it has arisen is not the fault of the 
administration. The administration has 
made the move necessary to save it, but 
its ultimate salvation will depend upon the 
spirit and the pocketbook of the Unitarian 
laity and ministry. I know we have the 
pocketbook. I hope we have the spirit. 

Maxwell Savage. 

Worcester, Mass. 


(See editorial, ‘‘The Register, the Minis- 
try, and the Laity.’”’—Ed.) 


Freedom at Less 
Than Half the Price 


To the Editor: 

I find a notion abroad that the adminis- 
tration of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was forced by financial reasons to 
take control of The Christian Register. This 
notion is false. The financial facts are 
against such control. 

I was on the staff of the journal for 13 
months, from May 1935 to June 1986. The 
subsidy contributed by the Association for 
1935 was $3,390. For 1936 it was $2,830. 
That was under the old board of trus- 
tees. 

Now, under the promotion division of 
the Association, a subsidy of $7,500 for 
the last 12 months is reported. And this: 
was for a fortnightly; the figures for 1935 
and 1936 apply to a weekly. 

These financial facts demonstrate that 
there could be a free weekly at less than 
half the subsidy required for a controlled 
fortnightly. Shall we not now, if financial 
considerations have any weight, commit 
our journal to the care of a Board of Jour- 
nalism? 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 

Sharon, Mass. 


The Effect of 


Bureaucracy on 
English Prose 


To the Editor: 

It was a shock to me to learn that you 
are being parted from The Register. You 
made that publication something unique, 
and for me a source of considerable pleas- 
ure. I measured the Unitarian movement 
by it, and felt every sympathy which one 
quite outside religious creeds could feel for 
a church. But there is a principle in in- 
stitutions which I think is a primary evil 
and I think it has finally come to effect. I 
used to feel here was one institution free 
enough in spirit to have a fruit, a magazine ~ 
of spirit and not just leaves. All that will 
now be changed in the niggardly spirit of 
institutions. I am very sorry you are go- 
ing, I am sorry that my unknown friends 


the Unitarians are also fallible, I think the 
whole thing is quite sad. 

The words of Dr. Eliot are already the 
language of cant. It is full of fabricated 
dignity, the dignity of starch, top hats, a 
sober delivery, but you never wrote that 
way. His prose is false. He says, ’—it 
will undoubtedly be necessary to make 
drastic economies that will involve a 
change of editor—ete.’’ Of such stuff is 
brimstone made. Will he hire a more dras- 
tically economical editor? Then on top 
of it talk of cuts and special features. He 
says, “It is our intention to make The 
Christian Register a journal that will ex- 
press accurately and fully the thought and 
aspirations of our fellowship of free 
churches.””? Cant. Churches do not think 
nor are they privileged to aspire. He goes 
on to say, “‘We believe this can be done as 
effectively by the officers and staff of the 
Association as by a theoretically ‘independ- 
ent’ editor.” Scribes and Pharisees! Two 
thousand years gone to pot. He hasn’t 
learned the lesson. Shall a Board be a 
Witness? This sort of rubbish I can find 
under my thumb any time I pick up a 
religious journal. And then the slur of 
“more carefully planned provision for 
informed discussion of controversial ques- 


tions—’’ Precious, that “more careful,” 
or that “‘informed.’’ It is too bad, it is too 
damned bad. 


On your side I recall a constant stream of 
felicities, of style with the sort of dry (dry 
as in sec) warmth that speaks of region, 
time and self-knowledge. I still treasure 
your little essay on Freud, the best brief 
statement I ever read. Or your comments 
under letters—like one on a letter about a 
disgruntled church customer who wanted 
hotter ritual and so was leaving, and there 
was some to-do about it, and you suggested 
—‘‘Why not let the man go in peace?” 
Few men today can let a man leave his 
gang in peace. Or your Irresponsibilities 
(to be replaced by ‘‘Unitarian Horizons’’?) 
—even today has a line, a Scotch note, “A 
Burlington, Vt., reader takes advantage of 
the end of her subscription to sever con- 
nections—etc.”’ 

I suppose the Association has decided 
by majority vote (spiritual exercise of in- 
stitutions) that the matter is settled. Sol 
can only say I am very glad I met you, it 
was a pleasure to know you, I hope we shall 
meet again soon. 

I. J. Alexander. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“Another 


Denominational 
Disaster” 


To the Editor: 

.... The proposed change in the 
character of The Christian Register means, 
_ so far as I can see, another denominational 
- disaster. It will cease to live as a journal 
of independent opinion and comment. 


Our religious thought and life are enriched 
by diversity of expression representing 
varied viewpoints, and therefore we need 
a periodical whose medium of expression 
is entirely independent of the adminis- 
tration. The administration itself should 
be the first to desire this. . . . I like the 
suggestion made by Rowland Gray-Smith 
in The Register for April 1, that by vote of 
the annual A. U. A. meeting The Register 
be placed under the control of a board 
parallel to, and not under, the board of 
directors. ... 
A Minister. 


(Who has good reasons, we may add, to 
desire to be anonymous.—£d.) 


Why Sink a Ship 
Because You 
Cannot Navigate ? 


To the Editor: 

I am glad to read the reactions of so 
many to the proposed change in The 
Register and your retirement. I want to 
say that I am sincerely sorry that you 
have to leave the work you have been do- 
ing so ably. You have given us a free 
forum for expression of opinions and ex- 
pressed your own without fear or favor. 
We shall miss you and I am afraid the va- 
cancy will always remind us of a disastrous 
event in our denominational history. 

I cannot conceive of a more stupid ac- 
tion than that taken by the officers and 
board of the A. U. A. If they wished to 
advertise the decline and defeat of the 
Unitarian church they could not do it more 
effectively. Your Family Circle covers 
the ground very well in the letters just 
published. The board shows no elements 
of leadership in the decision to further re- 
duce The Register to a monthly publication. 
The letter on the subject seems like a 
whistle from a defeated leader who sees 
nothing to do but to retreat. He proposes 
to publish more ‘‘news’’ from the churches 
—but that means “news” from one to 
three months old. The rank and file of the 
church will be profoundly disturbed and 
depressed by what has been done. If the 
church, which has so much wealth and 
‘intellectual superiority,’ can neither fill 
its churches nor sustain their weekly paper, 
what can it do? To use a common ex- 
pression, I am disgusted with the whole 
performance. If the Universalists can 
publish a large weekly why can we not do 
asmuch? The Laymen’s League campaign 
a few years ago proves that the financial 
ability of the church is very great and re- 
sponsive to the right kind of appeal. There 
should have been an organized appeal for 
funds to carry on or else a drastic reduc- 
tion in other expenses of the A. U. A. be- 
fore such a retreat was ordered. The 
crippling of The Register should have been 
the last act of a worn-out organization. 
It is like sinking the best ship of the navy 
because the officers do not know how to 


navigate her. The next act will have to 
be to stop publication altogether, for I am 
certain this will further reduce circulation. 
I am now retired from the active ministry 
and can do nothing much about it—but it 
seems to me that the ‘‘younger men” are 
not up to the old standard in practical 
ability to lead a progressive church. With 
profound regret for the whole business, 
especially for your retirement. 
A Minister. 


(Who, also, has good reasons to desire 
to be anonymous.—Ed.) 


On the Other Hand 
They May Have Studied 


Salesmanship 


To the Editor: 

The May 1 dead line is my only excuse 
for three letters in three successive Regis- 
ters. Something more needs to be said on 
Miss Twiss’ confused ideas on leadership. 
In organized work such as we are consider- 
ing there are two kinds of leader: (1) the 
builder, and (2) the maintainer. The first 
starts with nothing or with a bankrupt 
shadow and creates a going enterprise; 
the second can’t do as much but he can 
take over a going enterprise and maintain 
and improve it—wmless and until conditions 
once more require a builder. The builder 
is a comparative rarity. Many people 
have made out lists of qualities required 
by a good executive; I have never seen but 
one list (the four qualities listed in the post- 
script) that makes the vital distinction be- 
tween builders and maintainers. The au- 
thor, J. G. Frederick, was thinking of busi- 
ness but the transposition to religious ad- 
ministration is not difficult to make. 

My point is that building with a new 
idea has become essential for both the 
A. U. A. and the League, and that if we do 
thus need a builder, as I use the term, Miss 
Twiss must show us that we have one be- 
fore asking unquestioning loyalty and 
obedience. 

Are Dr. Eliot and Mr. Furber builders? 
They give every indication of being just 
the opposite. In all its 22 years I suppose 
the League has never been so destitute of 
building-ideas—objectives—and has never 
needed them more; the tragedy being that 
»Mr. Furber seems not even to know the 
language. Atleast four Boston laymen and 
one New York man have tried in vain to 
make headway with him on that issue. 

Dr. Eliot gives lip service but reverse 
action. Witness his notion to take over 
and edit The Register. An editor is a 
specialist who views, reports and assesses 
the world of events and ideas. In a build- 
ing period especially, a free press and an 
able, experienced and independent editor 
are prime necessities. Is Dr. Eliot going 
to view and report and assess his own ac- 
tivities? Is he going to maintain a journal 
that will develop the emerging truth that 
may completely alter his own policies? 
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Are our Unitarian ministers sound 
asleep? 
Harold M. Davis. 
Nashua, N. H. 


P. S. Four qualities of the business- 
man builder-type of executive: 

““(1) Concentrated egoistic pride of con- 
struction and achievement, representing 
two well-known and powerful human in- 
stincts. This is the dynamic urge which 
bowls obstacles over. 

““(2) Deep instinctive love of and flair 
for the entire business process. This is 
the thing that makes business detail fas- 
cinating, and concentration a pleasure. 

““(83) Interested intuitive insight into 
the minds and emotions of people (whether 
employees, customers or the general pub- 
lic). This is the thing which establishes 
esprit de corps, wins personal loyalty and 
develops effective adjustments to con- 
sumer needs. 

““(4) Intuitive (or developed conscious 
process) or practical all-around logic— 
sometimes called common sense—to a 
highly sharpened degree. This is a quality 
which when accompanied by a very good 
but balanced education makes possible 
the very topmost grade of modern execu- 
tive.” 


For a Bipartisan 
but Polite Register 


To the Editor: 

I note a number of letters relative to 
improving the quality of The Christian 
Register. It is the best of the denomina- 
tional organs but our standards are high. 

As one of those who have confidence in 
the leadership of President Eliot and his 
associates, may I offer two suggestions. 

(1) Let both sides of controversial ques- 
tions be presented, preferably in the same 
issue. We have long championed the 
rights of minorities. Here is an opportu- 
nity to practice what we preach. For that 
matter, majorities today have a way of be- 
coming minorities tomorrow. And those 
who make up a majority on one question 
will belong to a minority on another. 

Has the Hoover plan for feeding the 
starving democracies of Europe been ade- 
quately presented? Has the isolationist 
view, relative to our participation in this 
second phase of the World War, been given 
adequate space? The great majority of 
those who wore the khaki in 1917 and ’18 
have no stomach for it. What seven out of 
ten American veterans are convinced of, is 
not anything to be soft-pedaled in a re- 
ligious journal. 

(2) Let there be an end to editorial re- 
joinders of a discourteous nature in that 
section of The Register which has often 
seemed to some of us the best part. I refer 
to the contributions in the Family Circle. 

Let me cite the rejoinder to Ella B. 
Winn’s contribution in recent months as 
one instance. The sneer is no fit reply to 
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those with whom we disagree in any 
polite society. Nothing is gained by such 
tactics. Neither national unity nor de- 
nominational unity can be arrived at in 
any such fashion ina democracy. A public 
apology was in order. 

Mutual respect for differences of opinion 


is a sine qua non for religious liberals. If 


the rest of the world is agog with hysteria, 
isn’t this all the more reason for demon- 
strating calm and spiritual poise? 

One word more. If the Atlantic sea- 
board gets too hot, come out to the South- 
west for a holiday. A trip to the Carlsbad 
Caverns in the wide, open spaces will do 
anyone good. I shall be glad to serve as 
guide. 

Yours for democratic unity, 
Harold H. Wright. 
El Paso, Texas. 


(To refresh our readers’ memory and ex- 
onerate ourselves from the charge of ‘‘sneer- 
ing’ at a lady, we may say that the re- 
joinder in question was to a letter signed 
E. B. Winn which scolded us for criticizing 
Mr. Ford and which stated that he had 
earned the right to be an autocrat. If 
that is the sort of statement which Mr. 
Wright thinks ought to be printed in The 
Register and go unchallenged he may con- 
sider himself very thoroughly sneered at 
by us.—Ed.) 


Safe and Safe 


Unitarianism 


To the Editor: 

I am pleased to know the new arrange- 
ments for The Christian Register which is 
being taken under the care of the A. U. A. 
In view of the present controversial con- 
ditions concerning war and other questions, 
I am sure this will be more satisfactory 
than the condition which has prevailed. 

E. B. Montgomery. 

Quincy, Ill. 


(Apparently our correspondent thinks 
that the principles of freedom in thought 
and expression, the background of Uni- 
tarianism, are only valid for fair weather. 
But if that be really so, why bother to be a 
Unitarian at all? No place else to go 
Sunday mornings?—Ed.) 


Improvisation on a 


House Organ 


To the Editor: 

If it is possible to precipitate a tempest 
in a teapot, proposal of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to take over and edit 
The Christian Register has precipitated such 
a disturbance. 

Following two years as associate editor 
of The Register, two years as editor of The 

Unitarian News Letter, and four years of 
close relationship with leading religious 
journals throughout the country, the writer 
has come to one final and definite conclu- 
sion, namely, that The Christian Register 


will not fulfill its function until it becomes 
an adequately edited and supported de- 
nominational journal. 

We watched it from behind the editorial 
desk striving with all its might, and sup- 
ported by excellent editing, to publish 
editorials and articles proclaiming the 
traditional Unitarian freedom, and at the 
same time, handling the church news, edit- 
ing a children’s page and book page, and 
reserving space for correspondence. We 
have watched it since, similarly struggling 
and writhing. The paper, from the days 
—more than a century ago—of Rev. David 
Reed, its first editor, has maintained a high 
standard of publication and editing: and 
this applies to the present moment. 

To all except those willfully blind and de- 
ceived, the paper for at least fifty years has. 
been proclaiming with steadily increasing 
demonstration that the day of the hybrid 
religious journal is positively over. It is 
not read. It cannot get adequate financial 
support. It cannot possibly compete 
with secular journals. 

We ask a practical question: Why do 
subscribers pay the subscription price? 
First, out of loyalty to the paper and the 
fellowship; second, to read church and de- 
nominational news. A survey of what 
readers wanted in The Register while the 
writer was an editor, disclosed the fact that: 
three-fourths of the readers wanted first. 
church and denominational news, properly 
played up. Effort to keep The Register a 
journal of free opinion, meritorious as the 
effort has been, has been a losing attempt. 
for three generations. And if that won’t 
convince the die-hards then nothing will. 
Freedom of the religious press is a glorious. 
tradition. We have not lost it. We will 
not lose it. 

At last the A. U. A. has jumped into the 
den of lions; and we heartily applaud its 
courage and sense. 

What we say now, we say with modesty. 
We would not say it at all if this contro- 
versy were not forward. During the years 
1931 to 1938, the writer edited The Uni- 
tarian News Letter under strictly denomi- 
national auspices. It was one of the 
pleasantest associations it has been our 
good fortune to enjoy.. Our hands def- 
initely were not tied. At no time were we 
told what to publish and what not to pub- 
lish. Bills were cheerfully met. Expres- 
sions of approval and appreciation were 
not lacking. While the administration has. 
changed, the spirit and purpose of the As- 
sociation has not changed; and that is why . 
we say with complete confidence that we 
shall continue the tradition of freedom. 

Members of the fellowship of all degrees 
of station and influence endorsed The 
News Letter, with all its faults. We re-. 
ceived criticism, and needed to, to keep the 
paper healthy. But .endorsement much 
exceeded criticism. It was read. It was 
appreciated; and, though in the experi- 
mental stage, was making a place for itself 
in the fellowship activities. 


As a result of this experience with The 
Register, The News Letter and other de- 
nominational journals we have come to two 
clear and convincing conclusions: first, the 
solution of liberal journalism is a house 
organ edited with the care and skill of 
business journals; second, Unitarians would 
welcome and support such a venture. 

The News Letter was issued free. When 
hard times came and a subscription price 
of fifty cents was attached, the number of 
those who cheerfully sent in the subscrip- 
tion was gratifying. Without exception 
every head of the affiliated activities urged, 
in published letters, that the paper be con- 
tinued. However, the country was en- 
tering the blackest time of the Great De- 
pression, and the Association was com- 
pelled to make suspension of The News 
Letter one of its economies. 

Help the A. U. A. make The Register a 
good house organ, following the type of 
the great business journals, and your 
journalistic problem will be solved. Dr. 
Park’s letter was written from long ex- 
perience, and was sound. 

Edward H. Cotton. 

Northampton, Mass. ‘ 


(Mr. Cotton writes so sanely and con- 
vincingly that we almost believe him, and 
would, in fact, have believed him were it 
not for the annoying, uncoordinated and 
impudent little fact that the circulation of 
The Register was growing and growing and 
growing, until the imposition of house-or- 
gan standards became so obvious that a 
couple of months ago the growth slowed 
up. And then, when the announcement 
was made that the paper was definitely to 
be turned into an illustrated house organ 
the discontinuances really began in earn- 
est.—Ed.) 


Why Not Unite 
With the Leader? 


To the Editor: 

Recent issues have brought news of 
the proposed change of The Christian 
Register from a biweekly publication un- 
der your direction to a monthly under the 
direction of an editorial committee com- 
posed of officers of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Ostensibly the principal 
reason for the change is lack of financial 
support for The Register in its present form. 
The main objection to the proposed change 
is that the publication will not be free in 
its expression of editorial opinion. This is 
in spite of the statement in the resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
A. U. A. authorizing the change which 
expresses the desire that The Register 
should be a free journal of opinion and 
news. Hence the problem is to find a solu- 
tion which will improve the financial posi- 
tion of The Register and ensure independ- 
ence from direct control by the adminis- 


trative officers. It seems to me that there 


js at least one solution which would realize 


both of these objectives. It is consolida- 
tion of The Register with The Christian 
Leader, the journal of the Universalist 
fellowship. There is no originality in this 
alternative, but it is one which may well 
be reconsidered now. 


The financial advantages are obvious. 
A single weekly paper for the combined 
circulation of The Register and The Leader 
could be published for much less expense 
than that required for each paper sep- 
arately. The principal objection on this 
score would come from the Universalists 
who have endowed their paper directly. 
For consolidation Unitarians would have 
to guarantee an equivalent subsidy either 
from endowments or current income. The 
financial arrangements would be difficult 
to work out in detail, but an equitable 
agreement could be negotiated by a com- 
mittee of Unitarians and Universalists 
after the parent bodies approve a policy 
of consolidation. 


Independent editing of the combined 
Register and Leader would be more likely 
than for The Register alone under the 
proposed plan. Both denominations 
would be represented on the controlling 
board and editorial staff of the combined 
publication, but it is highly improbable 
that the administrative officers of either 
fellowship could dominate the editorial 
policy. On this ground the consolidation 
plan deserves the support of all those who 
sincerely wish for greater freedom of their 
religious press. 

Naturally the chief objection to con- 
solidation of the two papers will come from 
those who wish to preserve the differences 
between Unitarians and Universalists. 
The writer is not an authority on this sub- 
ject, yet a brief study of the two papers 
themselves makes the similarities of the 
two movements more apparent than their 
differences. Both papers are printed by 
the Universalist press and their appearance 
in type and format are almost identical. 
They cover the same range of topics and 
viewpoints. Unitarians are frequent con- 
tributors to The Leader, and vice versa. 
But the best answer to this objection is 
that consolidation would be another step 
towards complete affiliation of the two 
movements. This is a process which has 
been going on for many years. 

One of the first steps in this process was 
admittance of ministers to both fellow- 
ships. Over 100 ministers are now af- 
filiated with both churches, and there are 
federated Unitarian and Universalist so- 
cieties in Detroit, Baltimore, Atlanta, 
and St. Petersburg. The Hymns of the 
Spirit service- and hymnbook is the result 
of collaboration between the two move- 
ments. Consolidation of The Register 
and Leader appears to be the next logical 
step in this process. This step would edu- 
cate the members of both denominations 
in their common interests and so prepare 
them for the final steps in merging of the 
two denominations. 


The establishment of the Kingdom of 
God on earth will be a long slow process 
if Christians proceed toward this goal in 
small groups which move separately in 
short steps, but we may stride forward 
rapidly if we will unite in a universal 
movement. Let us combine The Chris- 
tian Register and The Christian Leader now. 

F.F. Campbell. 

Houston, Tex. 


A Second to the 
Above Motion 


To the Editor: 

It was with surprise and regret that I 
read of the drastic change in the policy of 
The Christian Register. The letters in 
your last issue indicate that I am not alone. 
One of these letters was from James Stewart 
Diem of Milwaukee, Wis., a Universalist 
minister holding Unitarian fellowship. 
This suggested to me that it might be a 
good time to revive a suggestion made 
by the Unitarian Ministerial Union a few 
years ago, that steps be taken to merge 
The Christian Register and The Christian 
Leader. The last Year Book records the 
names of 69 Universalist ministers who 
hold Unitarian fellowship. Also of a 
dozen or more churches in fellowship with 
both denominations. Several of our 
projects, religious education, Wayside 
Pulpit, etc., are carried on in cooperation 
with the Universalist General Convention 
and the new Hymn Book was published 
under joint Unitarian-Universalist auspices. 
We know that The Christian Register has 
had a hard time financially. The same 
must be true of The Christian Leader unless 
its experience is unlike that of other re- 
ligious journals. Why not merge the two, 
put behind it the combined resources of 
both denominations and have one strong, 
independent, progressive journal for both 
of our liberal fellowships? 

Augustus P. Reccord. 

Southern Pines, N.C. 


Hopes for a 
Resurrection 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Park’s letter to the Family Circle 
makes one want to join in the refrain, 
“Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable 
offenders.” For some of us must confess 
that we deserve to be numbered. among 
those who have been negligent in the 
matter of a ‘“‘proper concern”’ for the wel- 
fare of The Christian Register, despite our 
approval of the editorial insight and skill 
its pages have revealed during recent years. 
If what has befallen The Register is to be 
regarded as evil, at least we must squirm 
in answering the question, ‘““Who’s to 
blame?” 

In any case the policy of joining in the 
chorus of condemnation against the ad- 
ministration of the A. U. A. for its pro- 
posals as to the future of the paper seems 
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open to question, even as it seems some- 
what unfair to question the motivation of 
Dr. Eliot and the rest. It must be as- 
sumed that they have acted in good faith 
and that they have followed their best 
judgment in the face of a situation the dif- 
ficulties of which have been heightened by 
the indifference of our general constituency 
concerning the perpetuation of The Regis- 
ter. 

The one hopeful prospect which seems 
to emerge is that some of us may be 
awakened to the reality of a neglected op- 
portunity. It is as necessary as it is im- 
portant that our fellowship should con- 
tinue to have a Journal of Opinion not 
subject to administrative control, and one 
may venture, despite all aspersions to the 
contrary, that the present administration 
would welcome the assurance that this is 
really possible. In fact, it may be taken 
for granted that its officials would rejoice. 

The proposal, contained in a resolution 
sponsored by Mr. Stebbins of the Cam- 
bridge church, of a “Board of Journalism 
elected by and responsible only to the 
Annual Meeting of the Association” to 
control and manage The Christian Register 
appears hopefully to envision such a pos- 
sibility. 

At least, this must be said. The reso- 
lution, together with its implications, 
should be thoroughly canvassed and dis- 
cussed at the forthcoming Annual Meeting. 
If it wins adequate support—and it should 
—the tomorrow of The Christian Register 
may dawn with more glorious light. And 
it will, if we bring forth fruits ‘‘meet for 
repentance.” 

Horace Westwood. 

Berkeley, Calif. 


(As for the possibility that “the present 
administration would welcome the assur- 
ance,”’ etc., we are told that the adminis- 
tration—through the Executive Commit- 
tee—has stated that it will not budge a 
millimeter from its stand. It is inflexibly 
determined that The Register will be run by, 
for, and in the interests of the present ad- 
ministration.—Ed.) 


Sorry to Lose Editor 


To the Editor: 

I don’t mind particularly having The 
Register issued but once a month, but feel 
the resignation of such a distinguished and 
independent editor as Llewellyn Jones is a 
serious loss. 

A Reader. 


Gilmartin to Newburgh 


Rey. Aaron Seymour Gilmartin was in- 
stalled April 21 as minister of the Church 
of Our Father in Newburgh, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Rev. Karl M. C. Chworowsky. 

Mr. Gilmartin was graduated from 
Harvard in 1931, and from Meadville in 
1933. 
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LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Direction 
of Theology 


The Modern Movement in American 


Theology, by Frank Hugh Foster. Flem-— 


ing H. Revell. $1.75. 


This most interesting work was pub- 
lished after the death of its distinguished 
author and would never have been pub- 
lished at all, never completed even, if it 
had not been for the insistence of the 
author’s onetime pupil, Dr. John Gard- 
ner Greene. At first sight the book ap- 
pears to be a compendium of the views of 
others—its subtitle is “Sketches in the 
History of American Protestant Thought 
from the Civil War to the World War’— 
but it is more than that: it is a critique 
by a man who had lived through those 
views, digested them, formed his own, 
and then, finally, discarded his own as 
new light made them no longer tenable. 

The author’s own pathway was from an 
early acceptance of ‘the New England 
Theology” to a later progress into a more 
radical territory. The reviewer, not being 
a theologian, must confess that the part of 
the book which for him held the greatest 
interest was the story of the impingement 
upon the author’s mind of the writings of 
another Foster who was not related to him: 
George Burman Foster of the University 
of Chicago—long a friend and teacher of 
the reviewer—a representative, in the 
term used by the author, of “the radical 
school” in theology—a school whose mem- 
bers, the author says, go over to the Uni- 
tarians or leave the ministry to become 
professors of philosophy or men of business, 
and whose lives have often been crushed 
by the weight and cruelty of orthodoxy. 
Professor Foster was not, as some of these 
men, crushed, but he was made to suffer 
and suffer severely, and he was misrepre- 
sented and abused in almost gutter terms. 
The author gives a careful summary of the 
main points developed in his namesake’s 
“The Finality of the Christian Religion”’ 
and then tells his own reaction to the 
work: at first unfavorable, then decisive 
for his own thought. Indeed he came to 
“the purely non-supernatural or rationalis- 
tic standpoint.” 

But that did not mean to him the 
abandonment of the “theology of Christian 
experience.’’ What the author meant by 
that phrase is illustrated by a number of 
extracts from his own contributions to the 
journals during the later years of his life. 
And the upshot of his whole development 
is the conviction—unfrightened by such 
counter-eddies as Barth’s “‘repristinated 
Calvinism”—that liberalism is still the way 
and the life—that liberalism, being essen- 
tially the persistent search for truth, must 
of necessity make its wrong guesses, have 
its setbacks. The author’s spiritual jour- 


ney ends then, not with any withdrawal 
from liberalism but with the exhortation 
that liberalism see her most recent misstep, 
the too easy-going optimism that rested 
on God’s tenderness but forgot his stern- 
ness, and that, humbled by the collapse 
of her world, liberalism preach not only 
repentance but realism: . 

“Back to the facts, then, back to all the 
facts, back to the grim facts of the actual 
world, and back to sound thinking upon 
these facts, the liberal theology must go. 
Or, to put it in another and better way, 
liberalism must go forward to a new 
consideration of these facts and to a 
new formulation of truth in relation to 
them.”’ 


Sb) he 


Is This a Parallel? 


An Ominous Threat 


Among the glories of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church are: its truly American 
character; . . . and lastly, its free press, 
an asset of inestimable value. ' 

A free press is basic to the health and 
well-being of a democracy. . . . 

If independent opinion and criticism are 
censored or suppressed, the welfare of any 
particular organization is threatened. In 
a word “the problem of the press is the 
central problem of democracy.” 

As the drift toward centralization grows 
apace, the freedom of the press is increas- 
ingly threatened. .. . 

A serious threat that is new now adds 
perils to their existence and strangely 
enough, that threat originates in the pro- 
motion-propaganda department of Na- 
tional Council. Its output of “literature’”’ 
on all sorts of relevant, semi-relevant and 
irrelevant subjects floods every parish 
office and more frequently than not is un- 
read and clutters wastepaper baskets. Its 
quantity is amazing. Its printers’ ink bill 
must be immense. And now, to cap the 
climax, the pictorial publication Forth, the 
multicolored successor of The Spirit of 
Missions, announces that it is the “‘official’’ 
organ of this Church. The Church at large 
is taxed to support it. A prominent Bos- 
tonian told us the other day that few read 
it in his city where it is generally referred to 
as ‘‘Froth.”’ Is the purpose of its promoter 
to use general church funds to wipe out our 
free press and replace that press with a 
magazine which shall reflect the bureau- 
cratic point of view of the self-perpetuating 
coterie on location at ‘‘281’’ headquarters? 
Are they planning to suppress our inde- 
pendent papers by methods not too direct? 
God help this Church*if National Council — 
succeeds in destroying them. . . . 

The Chronicle (Protestant Episcopal), April, 
1941. 


O Wad Some Pow’r the Giftie Gie Us, 
To See Oorsels as Ithers See Us! 


The Christian Register 


The delegates to the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association will 
have an opportunity to pass upon the 
question as to whether the officers of the 
A. U. A. shall publish and edit The Chris- 
tian Register or the paper be given an inde- 
pendent board chosen by the Association 
itself. A resolution has gone in to the 
business committee which must go before 
the annual meeting. According to the 
rule the business committee may advise 
the meeting, and they are likely to advise 
against its adoption. 

There is alarm in the Unitarian body 
over the status of the Register, which in 
our judgment is bound to spread. No de- 
nomination of Christians has been more 
forthright in defense of the principle of 
freedom than the Unitarian. Their fore- 
fathers left England to get away from ec- 
clesiastical tyranny as well as political, and 
the history of Unitarianism in this country 
is a history of continual effort to make men 
free. 

Now’they find their free journal of opin- 
ion turned into a house organ. The officers 
insist that it still will be a journal of 
opinion, and in the sense in which they use 
the phrase, it will. That is, it will carry 
articles on both sides of such subjects as 
the editors think it wise to consider. In 
the sense in which the phrase is used in 
journalism, the paper becomes a house or- 
gan pure and simple. 

Is it a bad thing then to have a house 
organ? Notatall. Earnest, hard-working 
men in any field have to reach people, 
either to spread truth or to gain financial 
backing. Skillful propaganda for a good 
cause is important. But saying this we 
do not say that the other thing which the 
Unitarians may lose is not more important. 
We hold and many Unitarians hold that 
journals free from control of the officials of 
a church are fundamentally important 
both for the church and for the officials. 

We have not the slightest desire to go 
into the history of The Christian Register 
and its relation to the A. U. A. But the 
fight being made there may have to be 
made some day in our own household of 
faith, and we therefore emphasize the prin- 
ciples involved. 

It would be unfortunate if some day the 
Universalist Publishing House had to be 
combined with the General Convention, 
but that would not be fatal. The paper 
might still be controlled by a board elected 
by the Convention which would see to its 
freedom. But it would create a totally 
new situation if the only board for the 
paper should be the General Convention 
board, and the editors Dr. Cummins, Dr. 
Ratcliff and Miss Richardson. 

The paper still could be useful, if this 
were to come about, but between what we 


have today and what we would have under 
those conditions is the difference between 
the releases of headquarters and an inde- 
pendent paper. 

We are glad, and we should think that 
Dr. Eliot would be glad, to see the love 
for the old Christian Register manifested 
in the present campaign, the volunteers 
coming forward to try to raise an endow- 
ment, and the effort being made to retain, 
for the Unitarian churches and all others, 
a virile and independent journal.—The 
Christian Leader ( Universalist), 4-26-41. 


A Permanent Burial? 


When the icy hands of bureaucrats get 
hold on the throat of a free journal death is 
inevitable. That is the conviction of 
many Unitarians who have seen their 
journal, The Christian Register, completely 
taken over by the board of the American 
Unitarian Association. The editor of the 
past several years, Llewellyn Jones, a 
skilled newspaperman who was brought to 
the paper from Chicago, and who has done 
a distinguished job, will be dismissed. A 
recent issue of the Register still under Mr. 
Jones’ editorship—and what a lot of fun he 
had with it!—carried in its letter column a 
glowing reflection of the wrath of several 
Unitarians who have no illusion that free 
journals are produced by bureaucrats, and 
who are filled with righteous indignation 
over the procedure which will make the 
Register, as they say, only another ‘house 
organ.” “It will surely be not only with 
keen regret but with deep sense of denomi- 
national shame that most Unitarians will 
learn of the metamorphosis of The Chris- 
tian Register,’ writes one. ‘‘Its ghost may 
still hover for a time over denominationa 
headquarters, but its voice as a journal of 
independent opinion and comment is ob- 
viously to be silenced. The Register goes 
to many libraries and reading-rooms 
throughout the country; in many places 
and to many people it is the only source of 
information on things Unitarian in a 
broader than ‘house organ’ sense; to re- 
ligious exchange editors it is a source at 
present of untrammeled Unitarian views 
and opinions, which is the only kind in 
which they are or can be interested.”’ 

He adds that the finer purposes cher- 
ished by Unitarians cannot be represented 
by “‘a ‘house organ’ of any kind, no mat- 
ter how loudly or skillfully it may be 
played—for, edited by denominational of- 
ficers or under their supervision, it can 
voice only a limited and at times preju- 
diced or partial side of our denominational 
life. Without its present scope and free- 
dom, its usefulness as a religious periodical, 
such as it has been so widely and favorably 
known in the past, is over. . . . It seems 
to me the worst denominational disaster 
that has happened to us since the Register 


was founded.” ‘That founding, inciden- 
tally, was in 1821. 

Another correspondent correctly asserts 
of the Register that ‘“‘Not a single member 
of the Associated Church Press would now 
waste a moment in discussing its ‘freedom.’ 
It belongs in the same journalistic cate- 
gory as a diocesan magazine.’’ He adds 
that “this withdrawal from free religious 
journalism seems to me the greatest Uni- 
tarian retreat of the century.” 

It is a pity that the lack of sufficient 
financial support made it possible for the 
A. U. A. to find a plausible reason for their 
action in taking over the Register. And 
that ought to be a warning to people in 
other churches who value their free re- 
ligious press. 

Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, asserts 
that the freedom so long characteristic of 
the paper will be continued. But that as- 
sertion fools few but Dr. Eliot, who is not 
a journalist. He seems to be under the un- 
happy illusion that free journalism and 
bureaucracy are not contradictory. 

In a letter to The Churchman Dr. Eliot 
points out that “The Christian Register 
will not be without trained journalistic 
ability,” since Miss Mildred Boie, formerly 
an associate editor of The Atlantic Monthly, 
will be a member of the staff. But Dr. 
Eliot’s own failure to comprehend what is 
essential to the conduct of free journalism 
is made plain when he adds: “Jt is true 
that she will work under the direction of an 
editorial council composed of the principal 
officers of the Association.” That is the 
catch. In spite of the best of intentions 
and the highest integrity that’system re- 
solves itself inevitably into what Dr. A. C. 
Dieffenbach, formerly the editor of The 
Christian Register, several years ago desig- 
nated aptly as “the town-meeting method 
of editorship.” Town meetings are glori- 
ous institutions—but they don’t edit free 
journals, particularly when controlled by 
ecclesiastical bureaucracies. 

Discussing Mr. Ickes’ recent book, The 
Freedom of the Press Today, Arthur Robb, 
editor of Editor & Publisher, cites the sug- 
gestion made by J. B. S. Hardman to as- 
sure a free daily press. Mr. Hardman has 
pictured an elaborate bureaucratic setup 
to govern the press and Mr. Robb makes 
the following comment: 

“Our immediate reaction to that scheme 
is short: why not hire Joe Goebbels at once 
and avoid all the amateur fussing? Dr. Joe 
knows exactly how to get things in or out 
of the newspapers, without all the trim- 
mings of licenses, fact-finding authorities, 
yardsticks, and courts of appeal. Mr. 
Hardman’s idea for preservation of the 
Bill of Rights is in the nature of permanent 
burial.” 

Which pretty well suggests what has 
happened to a great religious journal. Uni- 
tarians should see to it that the burial of 
their free press is not permanent.—The 
Churchman (Prot. Episcopal), 4-15-41. 
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Letters of Gratitude 
to Service Committee 


Every week’s mail from abroad brings 
evidence of the heartfelt welcome and ap- 
preciation of the work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee for individuals and for 
groups. The following letters, one from 
England, one from Hungary, and one from 
Poles who recently arrived in this country, 
bear graphic witness to the practical ser- 
vices of the Committee. 

Rey. E. Rosalind Lee, president of the 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches, writes in appreciation 
of the $1,200 which the Service Committee 
has sent as its first two contributions to 
relief in Britain: 

“We deeply appreciate the generous 
contributions of the American Unitarians 
to relief in Britain. I have now had letters 
from several ministers in response to my 
inquiry as to the best use for the money. 
Some are going to lay in a small stock of 
emergency food and clothing, but most 
feel it most valuable to be able to draw on 
the fund for cash as and when the emer- 
gencies arise. I was able to send immediate 
help to Swansea and another Welsh town. 
I am in the middle of my last presidential 
‘tour’ to the South and West. I shall be 
seeing four bombed churches in the course 
of this week end, and two more next week 
before my return home. After my return 
home, I will send you a more detailed ac- 
count of my ‘stewardship’ re your fund for 
Telief in Britain.” 

The Unitarian Service Committee re- 
cently procured for a young man in Buda- 
pest an affidavit. His letter of thanks, 
written in rather broken English, expresses 
for Unitarians something more important 
than gratitude: 

“Yesterday I got your kind letter and 
this morning I learned that your affidavit 
has arrived. I can’t make many words, 
but if there were only about half a million 
folks as good as you, well distributed over 
the world, there couldn’t be a war, there 
couldn’t be problems like ours, but there 
might be something in everybody’s heart. 
I began to feel yesterday the first time 
since years again the believing in humans 
and humanity. I know now, there are 
still people worth to trust in, and now you 
gave me the chance to see the land where 
people like that can stay as good as they 
are, without being forced to cultivate their 
animal talents for being able to exist.” 

This winter the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee was approached by a group of 
Polish people in Chicopee and the Con- 
necticut River Valley, who asked the Com- 
mittee to make a survey and report on the 
condition of Poles in unoccupied Europe. 
Following Dr. Joy’s report, the Service 
Committee has cooperated with American 
Polish groups to get affidavits and make 
arrangements for emigration of Polish 
refugees. To date affidavits for 37 indi- 
viduals have been obtained, and their 
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exits have been arranged. Three of these 
Polish friends have now arrived in this 
country, and write in recognition of the 
Service Committee’s work as follows: 

‘We have learned from Mayor Stonina, 
who was instrumental in bringing us from 
Europe as refugees, how effective the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee has been in its 
cooperation with the Polish Committee in 
trying to solve a difficult problem. We 
had a proof of that in Lisbon. Your field 
representative, Dr. Charles Joy, used to 
come to our aid in critical moments when 
the question ‘to grant or not to grant’ the 
visa was under consideration. In every 
conversation, on every occasion, Mayor 
Stonina emphasizes the fine work the 
Unitarian Service Committee is doing, and 
especially the energetic and cooperative 
Dr. Dexter of Boston who has already won 
the hearts of the Poles both in Europe and 
on the free American soil. In full realiza- 
tion of the great humanitarianism ren- 
dered to refugee Poles by the Unitarian 
Service Committee, we take this oppor- 
tunity to express to your organization our 
deep gratitude and our wishes for future 
success.”’ 

The safe arrival in this country of Pierre 
and Monique Boutet, whose exit from 
occupied France and travel to this country 
were arranged by the Unitarian Service 
Committee, has: received wide attention 
in Minnesota. The children were reunited 
with their mother, whose appeal for help 
was directed by Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, 
minister of the First Unitarian Society of 
Minneapolis, to the Service Committee. 
Mr. Bragg writes that all the city news- 
papers carried front-page stories of the 
arrival of the children, with editorials and 
feature stories in addition, and adds, ‘The 
whole episode has excited this community. 
I am quite sure that our large Easter con- 
gregation was in part made up of people 
who never heard of us until this story 
broke. Yesterday afternoon the Boutet 
children and their mother broadcast over 
KSTP “Off the Record’? program. They 
shared the half-hour with Grace Moore 
and a Minnesota artist!’’ 


Work Camp 
Opportunities 


The Unitarian Service Committee would 
be interested to know if there are any 
Unitarian young people who might be 
considering spending the summer at a 
work camp. As one of the fundamental 
concepts of the Service Committee was to 
provide Unitarians with opportunity for 
service work, as well as giving service to 
those in need, the Committee wishes to 
explore the possibilities of summer work 
camps. 

If therefore any Unitarians are consider- 
ing putting in the summer at hard physical 
labor at one of the work camps already es- 
tablished, and at the same time would be 
interested to serve as “explorers,” scouts, 


or pioneers for the Service Committee, 
the Committee would like to be so in- 
formed. Those interested are asked to 
communicate with Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
associate director of the Service Committee 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. — 


Clothing and Soap 


Dr. Charles R. Joy, Unitarian Service 
Committee commissioner in Europe, re- 
ports that eight cases of clothing collected 
by the Alliance Service Committee for 
refugees abroad have been received and dis- 
tributed with great appreciation. 

“Just before I left France our cases of 
clothing with the layettes arrived in Pau, 
to which I had them sent,” wrote Dr. Joy. 
“Mme. Chavoutier, the delegate of the 
Portuguese Red Cross in France, has been 
doing some special work there, and I sent 
her to Pau to look out for the clothing. 
She unpacked it all, classified it, visited 
every ‘‘Ilot’’ in the huge camp of Gurs to 
find the most needy cases, and arranged 
the supervision of distribution herself. 
The layettes were turned over in accord- 
ance with the desire of M. Briere and the 
Boston French Colony to the French Red 
Cross at Pau for distribution among the 
French civilian population. The need is 
great for more men’s clothing.” 

Five cases of clothing sent from New 
York have just arrived in Lisbon. These 
were collected by Alliances in the follow- 
ing cities: Germantown, Pa.; First Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Winter Park, Fla.; 
Ridgewood, Hackensack, Montclair, Plain- 
field, and Orange, N. J.; Wellesley Hills 
and Marblehead, Mass.; Community 
Church, All Souls, New York City; First 
Church and Church of the Savior, Brook- 
lyn; Flushing, Hollis, Yonkers, and Staten 
Island, N. Y., and Hartford, Conn. 

The Alliance Service Committee reports 
that all the soap sent in to headquarters 
has now been distributed, 800 cakes having 
gone to Bundles for Britain. If navicerts 
can be obtained, the American Red Cross 
has promised to send soap to Finland and 
Greece. Further word will be given on this 
project. 

The Boston Metropolitan Chapter of 
the Red Cross has just ordered 1,000 cakes 
of soap to use in air raid shelter kits to go 
to England. 

A new way of making money for the 
Unitarian Service Committee is reported 
by the Alliance in Cleveland. The presi- 
dent reports that there is a sales tax in 
Ohio, and that churches may obtain a re- 
fund by collecting tax stamps issued to 
individuals, sorting and counting them, 
and sending them in. The Alliance in 
Cleveland has undertaken this work, and 
the church trustees voted $30 a month from 
this source for the Service Committee. 


Personal ; 

A daughter, Isabel MacLay, was born 
to Rey. and Mrs. George A. Riley of Rock- 
land, Mass., on Sunday, March 28. 


American Unitarian 
Association 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the election of 
officers and the transaction of other busi- 
ness will be held in Boston, Massachusetts, 
at Tremont Temple, on Thursday, May 22, 
1941, beginning at 9.30 a. m. 

Palfrey Perkins, Secretary. 


Brooks to Lisbon 


Rey. Howard L. Brooks, minister of the 
Unitarian church of Staten Island, sailed 
for Lisbon Saturday, April 19, on the 
S. S. “Excambion” to do refugee work 
for the Unitarian Service Committee in 
Portugal and Southern France. 

Mr. Brooks will join Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, executive director of the Service 
Committee, who sailed April 12 to direct 
the Committee’s work in Europe during 
the next six months. 

Mr. Brooks was born and educated in 
Massachusetts. He got his B. S. and 
S. T. B. degrees from Harvard, and after 
serving the Unitarian church in Barre, 
Mass., went to Staten Island in 1936. 


Dexter Aids 
Many Groups 


When Dr. Robert C. Dexter sailed for 
Lisbon on April 12 to direct work of the 
Unitarian Service Committee in Europe 
this summer, he carried with him commis- 
sions and requests for cooperation from 
several organizations. 

The Central Bureau for Relief of the 
Evangelical Churches of Europe asked 
him to act as their “‘Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary”’ and almoner in Lisbon. 

“The American Executive Committee 
of the Central Bureau for Relief is glad,” 
wrote the secretary, ‘‘to avail itself of your 
providential presence in Portugal to keep 
us informed of conditions and to take under 
your protection the Evangelicals among 
the refugees in Portugal. This does not 
mean that we would rigidly limit such 
moderate assistance as we are able to pro- 
vide to Protestants only, but that we 
should regard them as our primary and 
major responsibility. Thank you for your 
gracious offer of cooperation in this dis- 
tressful service. God bless and keep you 
and prosper your efforts!” ; 

The Central Bureau has contributed 
funds for this work. In the bulletin just 
issued by the Central Bureau on ‘War 
‘Conditions in the Continental Churches,” 
the whole section on Portugal is devoted to 
the work of Dr. Charles R. Joy. 

The American Association of University 
Women requested Dr. Dexter to examine 
the situation of university women refugees, 
especially in Lisbon and unoccupied France, 


~ and made funds available for use in relief 


work for them. 


On April 8 Dr. Dexter attended a dinner 
given by the Polish groups of western 
Massachusetts, under the leadership of 
former Mayor Stonina of Chicopee, in 
gratitude for the work of the Service Com- 
mittee for Poles in western Europe. The 
Polish group has contributed money and 
obtained affidavits for Poles in Portugal 
and elsewhere. 

Dr. Dexter will also continue to repre- 
sent the World Alliance for Friendship 
through the Churches. 


Antarctic and 
Register Compete 
for Ladies’ Attention 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd lectured 
in person and showed his remarkable mov- 
ing pictures of Antarctic exploration be- 
fore the Ladies’ Night meeting of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, April 9. Also, 
Henry Atherton, president of the Y. P. 
R. U., talked briefly on teamwork among 
Unitarian denominational agencies, ‘and 
Dr. Everett M. Baker, executive vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, explained the new plan for the 
continuance of The Christian Register as a 
monthly to be edited by Association staff 
members. 

‘“‘All agencies of the Unitarian fellow- 
ship,” said Mr. Atherton, “are working to- 
gether as one family to preserve ideals 
and values that we all hold supreme— 
ideals and values that are threatened 
throughout the world today.”’ 

Dr. Baker sketched the historical back- 
ground of The Register and recalled the 
emergencies that had made necessary the 
new plan. Although frankly an economy 
measure, he pointed out that ‘‘it includes 
elements and changes which have been sug- 
gested and requested by many interested 
readers as very desirable in themselves, re- 
gardless of economy.’’ The plan was out- 
lined in the April 1 issue by President 
Frederick M. Eliot of the Association, and 
by Dr. Baker in a letter to all subscribers. 

“The officers of the Association,’ said 
Dr. Baker, “‘believe they have under this 
plan been given a commission of high re- 
sponsibility to preserve the traditions of 
free journalism founded by David Reed 
120 years ago, carried on by Dr. Bancroft, 
Chief Justice Storey, George Ellis, Ezra 
Stiles Gannett, Dr. Bulfinch, Charles 
Gordon Ames, Samuel J. Barrows and 
many others; a responsibility to minister 
through the printed pages of our journal to 
the needs of all our churches, to the young 
and old, to their education and their in- 
spiration; a responsibility to create and 
maintain a magazine which will win and 
command the interest and enthusiasm of an 
increasing number of Unitarians in order 
that it may have vigorous support from 
sufficient numbers, so that we, American 
Unitarians, may continue a journal where 
free exchange of ideas is possible, 


“To this responsibility we pledge our 
energies, and we have high hopes for the 
support of those in all our churches who 
have given us this charge.” 


Mothers’ Day in 
King’s Chapel 


Mothers’ Day will be celebrated by a 
young people’s vesper service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Sunday afternoon, May 
11, at 4.80 o’clock. Dr. Palfrey Perkins 
will conduct a service of prayer and song. 

The public is invited to share in this 
commemoration. 

“Lord of all, to thee we raise 

This our hymn of grateful praise.” 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Bibles tor Children 


We carry a complete line for 
every need and every pocketbook 
Send for Catalogs 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
3 Embroideries— Fabrics 
iy, Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


a) Marki 4 years of servic 
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COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


lrresponsibilities 


All Out! As Far As We Go! 

Editor: Well, I guess you’ll be going 
down to the third and fourth floors again. 
So long. 

Register: Gee, I hate to see you go. I 
feel nervous about the future. 

Editor: You'll be all right. You’re 
going to get a new format—super-calen- 
dared paper, more pix, and heaven knows 
what. 

Register: Like fun Iam. They’re only 
going to spend $2,500 a year on me. It 
was printed in my own columns. 

Editor: Now don’t be so materialistic. 
You are a religious paper, so you ought 
to have at least a little faith in the miracu- 
lous. I know they said that, but they also 
said that they would improve your format. 

Register: Who the haec is kicking about 
my format, anyway? You picked out the 
Bernard sans serif type for my heads, and 
I was printed on the same paper stock as 
The Atlantic Monthly until we changed to a 
smoother paper so you could run those cute 
pictures of new churches (when and if), the 
president of the Laymen’s League with his 
arm up in the air, like a real leader, the 
Hackley Tower, and so forth. You know, 
boss, whenever I saw you dump one of 
those pix into my columns I thought, “The 
poor fish, he’s only adding to his deficit 
and his downfall.”’ 

Editor: Well, to tell you the truth, I 
thought so too. But you see pix really 
come under the head of promotion, and the 
promotion department has much more 
money than the poor, sober old Register 
ever had. And as for the Bernard, that’s 
nothing to the types you’re going to see. 
Maybe you'll have all your heads in 36 
point Goulash italic one issue, and in 48 
point Channing Antique in the next issue. 
And then you’ll get ads—and that’s a 
chance for fine typography. 

Register: Ads from where? Macmillan? 
Houghton Mifflin? Schenley? Wrigley? 

Editor: No, from the Beacon Press. 

Register: Will the ads from the Beacon 
Press earn enough money to make The 
Register prosperous enough to enlarge its 
circulation so that it will pay the Beacon 
Press to advertise in The Register and make 
enough mon— 

Editor (exasperated): Shut up, the idea 
of perpetual motion has been exploded. 

Register: Not in religious circles, you 
cheap materialist! 

Editor: Now let’s not quarrel on our 
last issue. I’ve enjoyed associating with 
you, I think I have really helped you, and 
I’m sorry to leave you. 

Register: Well, you did bring my circu- 
lation up considerably and heaven knows 
you did a swell face-lifting job: though I 
guess it was your son did that. But they 
will do all that over again, I suppose. 
What about my Irresponsibilities? Didn’t 
one of your correspondents suggest that 
I’d get Unitarian Horizons instead? 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable i which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians, 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
ee ee eee eee 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient.rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


A quiet restful farm home in Dunbarton, N. H. 
Large rooms, modern  ccnveniences, fireplaces, 
screened-in porch. Excellent table. Good roads. 
Reasonable rates. Mrs. Frank E. Garvin, R. F. D. 2, 
Concord, N. H. 


Editor: No, what I hear is that Uni- 
tarian Horizons will be tucked in a little 
around the rim and used as editorials. 

Register: And no Irresponsibilities? 

Editor: I am afraid not. You see these 
are perilous times for irresponsible little 
papers to be running around loose, tearing 
bits off their pages and making them into 
spit balls. You have got to accept a new 
order and behave properly. For from 
now on you are under Dr. Eliot’s protec- 
tion. 

Register: Well, I’ve had 120 years of 
vicissitudes, but I have at least survived. 
But now I won’t even know whether I am 
surviving or not because I’ll be so changed 
I won’t recognize myself. 

Editor: By gosh, I may not be able to 
recognize you either. But cheer up: I’ll 
always keep a file of you from 1938 to 
1941. 

Register (with trembling masthead): 
Thanks, Old Top. And whoever edits me 
in the future I’ll always think of you as 
my Editor Demeritus. 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity. of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President, 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Glerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Annual Laymen’s Sunday 
May 18 


Unitarian laymen in many churches throughout the 
country are conducting and attending as a group the 
regular morning service in their respective local churches 
on Sunday, May 18. 

Men—Show your loyalty to your church and to Liberal 
Religion by observing this occasion in your church. Send 
report of observance to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. Church school at 9.30. Gan- 
nett Club (college age group) at 6 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Chorus choir. 
Raymond C. Robinson, F. A. G. O., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a. m. Morning prayer 
and sermon by Dr. Perkins. A cordial welcome to 
all. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th — 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service at 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m, 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—All Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.80 p.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to & 
p.m. Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit 
this active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s 


capital. 


